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Interleaved Annotated Clasalos. 


FOREWORD. 


l'h<‘ ^)bjec:ts of the Hnivensily Printing and Publish- 
ing Company m bringing out this senes of Annotated 
Classics are — 

• (</) to foster amongst students <i taste for lite- 

rature m its highest form , 

(7i) to save the student’s tune by obviating the 
• necessity ol wasting days and months in 
committing to memory the contents of 
voluminous ke)s that are current <ind to put 
aii end t«) that reprehensible practice, 

(r) to enable him*to p.iss his ex.immation credit- 
ably by providing him with the necessary 
and sufficient helps for the proper under- 
standing of his text books and for the due 
appreciation of then beauties. 

2 With these objects m view, the . publishers 
have secured the service of some of the veteran edu- 
cationists (European and Indian) in the country, and 
' of a staff of distinguished Graduates of the Universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
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3 The Introduction and the notes, while concise 
and containing no* irn*lo\aiU matter, nvTcly added, as 
is so oftf‘n thi* t'ase to incrt'asc the bulk and price of 
the hook, will he lound to lie adef[uat(*, (dear an(i 
accurate* Ouestions have h(*en givi n at the end w’llh 
hints aiKl answ'erb, that will s(‘r\e to bring out and 
exj)lain all tlu latent dililcullies the t(*\t, such as a 
siijicrfunal stud) can nt*\er liojx* to di'^coxer or 
understand 

4. T'he b()okb«ar(' all intc'ilivived wnlh hLmk j>aper 
to (‘nahlc* tlu* stud(*nt to take* downi ^siip})l(‘inentary 
notes in the (dass 

5 The ventnie is a big one, «ind is a distinct ad- 
vance* upon anything attcniipted in this hue in this 
country It is the conlidemt hope* iA tlu* publishers 
that their efforts wall meet wath deserved recognition at 
the* hands of stud(*nts It will be their constant 
endeavour, in future, 4u>t only to maintain the high 
slandaid they have &<‘t before themselves, but to meet 
the pubht patronage by the increase efficiency and 
utility ot their publications. *" 


77/e Piihhshers. 



INTRODUeTieN 


'Life of John BEilton. 

Miltons life, s.us Patuson, is a rlrama m thiee .ii*is’ foi 
It iialuralh falls into thu‘c distinot peiiods 'I'lie "fiisi extends 
fioin his bnth, over his^c<Uicatmn and li'a\els, to 1640 the second 
tioiii lOac^io i6fio, the pciujfl ot l^iutan as(emleni \ m KnjL^land , 
and the thud and Usi tioin 166.) loins death in '’1671 the 
Cl a of Paradise Los/ 

I First period, 1608-1640 
This again nui} be divide<I iiiio 
(/) Pu^CoHe^i Pniod, r(H)S-j<y 

Doin in London, 1608 Ills fallen, a [noiis and culluieil man, 
a J-emdon suixener, Studied in Saint Paul s Scho(>l \'eiv sludiou«* 
Learnt (Jieck, Latin, Ficnch Hebiew and Italian <\)Lild alieadv 
wiite veises 

(II) Life. 

Kntcred Chiisi’s C’ollege, (\inibiidgc ^^here he studied 7 \cai>. 

taking his M, A degree m 1632 • 

• • 

Works "Latin Pieces, On the Death of a Fan Infant ( ist 
poem in Kni^hsh ), ('‘luisi s Natniu MisLcllancoTis pieet and 
one or two SonnCts, 

(///) If Of /on Lf/e and Tiaveh^ 

Lixedin his fathers coiinti \ -house at lloi tun, chieU) octiijned 
xMth tl« study of (Jieck, Roman, lulian and Knghsh Iilcialure> 
xxhich stimulated and iipened his 4;enius 

Works —L’AHegio (Ljiic) II Penseroso iLjric) Aicadcs 
(Mask) Comus (Mask). L}cidas (Elegy) Italian Sonnets 



II PhVShROSO 

It ^'ilecoi»hir Civil Fenod, 1640-60. 

'I'ook a leailinji^ pait in the OmI W'ai A ruiilan and Parlia- 
mentaiian Mamed a Royalist lad\, 1643 I'lihapi)} union 

Latin Serretary t(» Cioinwcll Hlind in 1^52 Mamed again, 
1^)56 Maiued 3ul iinu 1664 

— Aieupat^ilica V I ]>iose) Man\ piosc pamphlets 

English Sufinels Latin jnccc'- 

III Third or Spic Poem Fenod I 1660-74 

Under arre'-t loi a shoit lime at the Restoration, * 

lVork\ — Raiadise Lost il^pici Paiailiso Regained (hpicj 
Samson Agonistes isatipd diam.u 

Died, 1074 

ISTF 01 .1 detailed litt ol Milton and a thidnoloffital list of 
his woik», see' Alodcl (,)ue-<iions and \nsweis at the end of the 
hook 


Milton as a poet 

million 1.. the gieatoit name in English Poetry aftei Shakehpeaie. 
He IS geneialK elas^ed with Kluabeihan poets , foi though he 
flout ishcd half a ecniuu laiei. Ins giainmar and idiom beat a 
close semblance to th^sc ol Kli/abethan Literaiuie So little 
was !\riIton appreciated bj his fellow countermen, that he 
leceived foi his gieai Poem, which perhaps stands highest 
among the pioduttions of English jiocts, onlj fi\e pounds The 
first who directed the attention of P'nglishmen to the sjilendid merits 
of their countr>'man, was Addison , and since his time, Milton has 
ever ranked with the great JIpic poets, the Greek Homer, the Roman 
Virgil, and the Italian Dante Less oiiginal than the first, less 
polished than the second, less igaagmative than the third, Milton 
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\m11 \Lt not ‘suffer fioin coin))anson wilh his ii\als, and \\e nia\ 

a ell e\cus( \\halc\ei ot c\ai<^ciation is in the famous lines 

ofDndeii — 

“ Thief‘ p(Jt*t > in thr< e dist.int bi 
4ir(r(i% It.ih ^nil Lii^^land dul aiU 
Ihf* hrst in lottines^ of thought siir| 
rin next in man ‘'ty *>» both thi V 
] hi lorif ot ti ituio i oiild no tarthc i>o 
To nuikc .1 third, sht joined the tormer tww 

Genius lyrical~not dramatic 

Maiaifla\‘ has iuil\ said that Miltons genius is Iviuah iioi 
diamatK His l)ie amII oiih echo real emotion, and his imagination 
Is onl\ siiried bv real tiiLiinisiamcs ‘TJie meic jday ol fancy 
T.viUi the aspeeis of thin<»s could noi satisU him , he wanted 

to feel hcneath'hiiTi a suhstaniial world ot lealiu He had imL 
the dramatists imagiiiatioii which can bod\ toith iictilioiis 
characters with such hfe-like leahu that it can, and does itsclt, 
bolu»\e in then exisienLC Those who have been thought to succeed best 
in engiafting fiction ujion histoi}, Shakespeare oi Scon, have been emi- 
nenth human poets, and have acnieved ihoir measure ol success by 
invesimg some well-known name with the aitiibutes of oidinaiy 
hiimanilt such as we all know it This vvas jirecisely what Milton 
could not have done He had none«of that sympathy with which 
Shakespeare cnihiaxcd all the natural and ci^iiimon afiections ot his 
biother men million, buining as he did vviih a consuming fire of 
passion, and ^'c^rmng foi rapt communion wuh select souls, had 
u'lthal an aloofness from oidinary men and women, and a pi oud 
■disdain of common-place jov and sorrow^ This want of interest in 
common life disqualified him for the task of revivifving histone 
scenes.i 

fltjrle aad XMeturn. 

‘Milton has acknowledged to me' wrote Dryden ‘that Spenser 
liras his original/ But he had studied in fact all the master minds 
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llial vent before him- Beaumont, Fletcher, But Ion, Drummond, Ben 
Johnson, Shake'*peaic, die vhole splendid P2nglish Renaissance, and 
behind It the Italian iioeiiv balm anti(iuit\ and the hne ^ireck Liter- 
atuie The result vas a biillianl and composite st}lc— a combinationi 
of tvo elements, aiuienl and modern, clpssi^al and Kli/abethan 
His sMitax and idiom aic t lo^cl\ analogous to those of Kli/ahcthan 
wiiteis But Ills classicism is siill moie maiked Not onlv aie liis 
ideas, miages and epithets tinged with the ‘added chaim of classical 
lemiiiiscent e , but latinisiii>, and (irflecisiiis iconstmctions in 
imitation of 1 aim and (beck idioms) abound in c\c^i (^age of Ins, 
wiitmgs 


Characteristic Exceilences and Defects of Miiton's Poetry. 

Excellences. 

i lb fai llu most piommeni and impoiuni fealuie of 
Milton's po<‘ii\ is Its “Ills masten oJ the suhlimt” 

i^ wondciful and ^ lia^ leceiNcd the* ini»st fiequeiit and ompliatic 
kuichtion Xo pod has ilI been able to appioacli and lai Ics'., 
ti|i!al liim m lotlmoss oi concepinm 

3 \iiotlKi dial actei 1 st ic ot his poetiy is J.hC. / if 

ihi a^social^ftns “Its eflcct is piovluced, as Macaulay 

b\s pciinted out *nol sci much b\ what it expresses as b} what 
11 .w/jC'/.vrA not so much In the ideas vliich ildiiectb coinejs, as 

c * 

In other ideas ( onnecied v ith them ” ^ 

3 Anothei and In no means llie least distinguishing fealuie 
ot Milton is nhat has been called poiver of poeiual uficrana 
lbs command over language iA, iis'beaut} and majesij lii*> masieiy 
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of foun cimi vei^c, his doniinancc o\oi all pci suasion and 
and sustainment ol sound, iis music and lo\ehness, its di,i*nit,v, 
austeiii) and a\>e - these foim accordni;^ lo a lamous cutic — the 
most marked distinction ol Milton 

4 Noblest puiity in eveiy thouj^hi , zeal loi leligion and viiiuo, 
nol>le pill pose and high moialitv 

5 J^hilosopliK thought and aitistic spun , 

6 'yis lo\e ot Musn^ auhitectuie and olhei line atts is an 
iinjiorUuii ^clement of his genius “As nature had endowed him 
in no oidinai) degree with that most e\quisite of her gifts, ihe 
ear and tlie passion foi harmom, he had stiidieil music as 
an ait, and liad taught himself not onl} *10 sing in the society 
ol "others, but also to touch the ke>s foi his solitaM plcasuic 
His st}lc IS e\ei.UYheie d(jmmatctl In bis masteiy over the eftects 
of music, and his woiks aie full of expressions of his love toi it 
(rtik L Allegro 11 136-150 J 1 P, 11 151-166) Iiinlluences his chuue 
of words,. his choice of a particulai foim ot a w^ird, and c\%u 
his pronunciation ii explains man\ ol those iinersions ‘•o 
common in his ^Kjeli> , it accounts for ins use ot allitciation and tor 
the foim ol ihaiiy of the compound epiihets that he coined 
tree!) ; it heightens Uie charm of Ins songs, and alxw all, it has 
^^nablcd him once foi all to stamp the chaiactei of KngJish blank 
verse well ’’-Bell 

7 His laborious stiiviiig after perfection of workmanship which 
accounts for thc'llawless pcMfeclion of his ih\ thin and diction In 
this respect he is as admiiablc as Virgil 01 Dame No one else \n 
English literature and ail possesses the like distinction 

Defects 

1. Harsh in\eision, ellipsis and fiequent obscunt) . 

2. Use of obsolete woids. and expressions and his peculiar use 
of w'oids 
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\ Use ot ulioms (fatin, (Sicek and ritl)ic\M 

4 Pedantu and Pipilaniial niannei aiisin^ fiuni his de\otion 
li> classical liloialint and lus lehniuusness wliuh nL^Ll made him 
a |)0])iilai poet 

* 

5 Ills lon^^ dmiesshjns a*^ in the hpks 
\\ant (>1 hiinioin 

7 Wan' ot know K due ol and '^^mpatll^ foi ihc Lvci\da\ 
thouglils and fLelinas and doinjis ol oidmaii men 


Critical Remarks 

ON 

L’ Allegro and II Fenseroso 

Titles 

riie lilies ind // alt It.iliaii and nia\ 

helneialli tiinslaliMl a^ th'* tliet i fill man and ‘tin Mclantliol} 
nmn Ihil it isiwident d iIilsi* two pin ins aic eairlullx evanuned, 
thai the le^pedne ( hanKteiisiiLs ot ihe speakeis jife }n no meau-N 
V hat we slMtiiltl lall nnitlitul .ind inelant hfiiii "I’lieie is, in iai.L 
\en little ol ninth in L Alle^<'i > and \eii hiiU ot inelunclioh in 
li Pcnscio''0, in die scum in whieli iliest two woiils aie used in 
raij>lish Militm inoluUM i host the Italian woids nol so mucli 

f 

because ihtn evatih e^piessetl the ciiaiacieristic^ of tlio two men 
icpiesented, as bciauNC ihci weic less hkoh to h‘ad to inisctmtoiitioii 
ot his meaning than the wt>ids Miiih and Melanchoh ' Some 
cominenlalC'r?-rraUis(>n, (Jainclt Ac - ha^c taken cxccjnioii to 
the title ‘ vw'/foe on the giound that ‘ theie is no such word 
<it tlie adjetinc fH»m 'Peiisiero' being Pcnsieroso’ and 

that e\en had the woul been wiiUcn coneclh, its signilication is not 
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that \\hK.h Milinn inteiulcd, 77: ‘llKni^lutui 01 ‘oonti^nipl.iLuts but 
‘anxious full ot caics ‘Ldiking \liiI\ points out that these 
ciiLKs aie wioiii* on Ixnli points thrcmi»li* ii^noiing the <iiHeieiicc 
between modem and (Mil 101 Italian, ihr won* ‘ ptMiseioso Ininp; a 
cuirent foini when* ]\Iilton wiole tins jtoein and meainni> what he 
uileinled It to iiieaii 77 r mu^iii'j meditating 

• 

Date 

These two ]M)eins well* wiitten aitei IVliJtiej had leit lannl)i 
dunn^ si\ \(*ais lesidenee at Ins fiitheTs house at Ifoiton, 
111 riiu'kinnhainslni e --that is betwemi 1()*>2 and lt )-)8 

Origin * 

T1m*m* ( .m be* btile doubt thul Milton drew soiiu* mioi*eslions 
loi the l(*adinn idea ol Ins two poems liom Ibntons Atnt/oimf nf 
Jlrfthnu liohf^ ami fiom u sons* 111 tin pla\ ol flit Xnt \ ahun 
whieh phiy w,is not printed till 1<U7, two v(*nis afftM AM/- 
/e///oand // w'eie ]u lilted and 111,111 \ \ear^ .lUei the\ had 
lK*en wiitt(»n, but the sont, had pioh.ibh lu'en ( omposed ntid 
known 'lei^N iiuinv \ears be! ore tlie apjieaiam e oi the pla\ ni whudi 
it WHS nisei ted It is said to liaii* been written ]»v Ri*auniont, 
Fleieliei s yreat ro-woikei •who died in the same >eai as Sliakes- 
poaie, 101 1) 

Ideal-pictures • ' ^ 

“Some coinmentatois mainliiin thin the jiocms wcic composed al 
Foiest Hill, near Oxfoid, on the mound that the sceiiei\ m that 
neip:hbouihood coiicsponds mote ncai l\ with that delineated in the 
j)oems, but as neithei Horton uoi Koiest Hill furnishes * 7 // the 
\aiioiis details of the scone desciibcd it is moie natural to suppose 
that the poet ha^^ no one paitirulai localit} in his mind’s eje when 
he wiote them ’ 7'heie is no (occasion, therefore, to li\ and localise 
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the pictuics portra}ed in the t\^o pieces . they aie ideal rather than 
local pictures, they aie the ideal dny of two men of diffeient 
moods and pui suits ' 

Priority. 

Perlmps // Pnit^Hioso was wiitton fii-st. Beaiimciurs Song in 2 ^he 
Nice Viilotn suggested it and then flic counterpart ’wus wntteu. 
“Xot uTiNeeu'’ in (1 57) must have been written after the 

“niis€*en” of // (1 65) 

r 

Subjects 

‘ I'lie one celebnites tJie ehamis of “ Mu*tli the otlier those of 
“[Melancholy. 'I lie advocate ot MntJi bids Melancholy begone to 
the realm of Daikness, bids “hcai’t -easing MiHh come to him Mith 
a retinue of kindred spirits , he would fam hear the 4 ai k singing and 
enjoy all other cheery sights and sounds of the hj ight nioi mng-time ; 
he would be piuseiit at the menymakings of ihe village ami listen 
to its niarvellon.s tales , he ivjoices in the life of the town — in all 
Its gay gatheniigH , he goes to see great comedies acted , aliove all 
things he wouhl be surmniided by the siiveet singing of exquisite 
verses On the oilier hand, the melancholic man vyill not allow 
“vain deluding joys" to be neai him , he bids Melanclioly hail, and 
slie IS to hung with her a tittinjr tiimpafiy , his pleasui’e la in the 
song of the nightingale, **n walks beneath the moon, in the sounds 
and in the quiet jiixipev t-o the night, in calm studies tlii*oagfa 
its watchess — ^readings of * philosophy, of poetry, of , high romances ; 
the night is the season he loves, wlien it must end, let the 
daybreak be cloudy and rain-diippnig , when the snii at last will 
shine out, lot some undi&turhed gi*nve sci*een him from its blaze; 
therein him sluml)er,tu wako with sweet music in his ears ; let him 
oft times pace some old Gothic cathedral, and listen to rich anth- 
ems; at the end, let him parts away his years in some peaceful 
hemitage, still gathering wisdoir./’ • 
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ContrMit. 

“ The tvvo ihameierK are, perhaps iiioHiFsliarply diMtiiiguislieil 
in I'espect of sociality The one is eminently social , he delights to 
associate with the “l^indly lace of men ’ The other likes bettei to 
he left with liis own tlioughts, with no hiitnan intrusion Tlie 
one IS light-hearted, the other not of sad but lather of a giavo 
spirit. The eyes of the oiic^ look oiilwaid, and brigjiteii at the 
sight of the tan image of ii.it me , theeies of the othoi* rather look 
inward, a| the hue fonus whnh the mhid ean pre.seut ’ Both 
the chaiactcis delight in iiuisic hui theie is fitting difFeienoe (/) in 
the kind of music chosen, and (//) in the eftect M/Allegio prefeis 
soft Lydicin alls, ' music of a sweet melpng description, intiicatc 
and skilfully performed, while If J^enseroso loves the rich tones 
of the Cathcdial oigan, and “ full-voiced choir ’ T/Allegio expects 
music to “ lap him against eating caies ' and to lull him to sleep, 
while II Penseioso wishes to he awakened from his mid-da\ nap 
by music.fiom an unknown source, and expects the sacied music to 
“dissohe him to ecstasies,” 

* Milton’s sympathy. 

“There can be little doubt as to which of the tvfo ch,ii*actei k Milton 
portrayH was aftei his i»wii heart He ivn^trays L'Allegro wutli 
much «kiU and excollenee , but be cannot feign with him the 
sympathy be gcuiiinely feels wuth theoth«»r, into his jiovtrait of ‘ 11 
Pensei'oso’ he throws liimhelf, ko io speak, with all his soul. He is 
indeed not altogether at home in the poem desmhmg the fomiei 
he distinguishes the sweet-bnar from the eglantine, whereas they 
were ope and the same , larks do nut visit even ports’ wdnclnw^s to 
say good-tnoiTow, but rather “ mnging ever Roar and soaiMng ever 
sing;'* he had never seen, it is hehevecl, barren-bi'easted moiin tains , 
and genexally we think that the wings of his Mirth are somewhat 
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constnuiuHl in tliini Did in <lie oHu*i* popni his w hole imture 

rippoms I'lie limits in point ol lonj^th pn*viously sniricnig, aie 
now e>tfeed<*(l He casino* conttnit liiinself \Mili so In u»f u dosiTip^ 
tiou ot his “ Mtdancliolv " as of Miith ’’ flo lefi'is no h*ss thaii 
lliiiot* to iniisR*, Ins dsirliiig dolii^ld Hi* loftns^ at longtli, to the 
studies that wei i* alw.n s Foi him ot* snpivnu* interest —amongst 
them to tJi(* noiks ot Spensi*i, whom, as In* told Drvden, he 
legaided as ins jioetual f.ithei lie is ihaimed 1>\ the night ing.ilc, 
t(» which bird on aiiotiuM oiiasion he addv'ssed a sonnet llegiM'S 
scvoial hints which he *al<ei waids cKjianded in Ins gicaf*n‘ woiks 
And lie ]iropo‘-cs at the close cd 11 Penseios s lile that whn h he evei 
aspiivd after as tile gloi ions matin it\ «»t Ins own that ti(‘ slioiild 
« ‘‘Attain 

To siniM'tlnng like |»io]dietu stiaiii 
{»)! it was .1 poet ol the llelnew sort - a ///^^ — that Milton was 
anihit ions to lx* 

^ Characteristics. 

Both IwVllogin and 11 IVuseioso aio hud out on the lines of the- 
accepted pastoral fit lion , thew offei extpiisile touches of idealised 
uiial life ‘ The two uhlis breathe tlie fiee an of spiing and 
summer, and of ibe. fields lound IloKon 'Fhe} aie tlioroiighh 
naturalistic , the choicest .expiessioii oui language has \et tound of 
the trcdi chaim of coiinln life, not as tliat life is lived h^ the peasant, 
but as It IS felt liy a }()ung*and lettered student, issuing* at eailydawm, 
or at sunset, into the lields lioni his chambci and his hooks. All lural 
Sights and Mnmds and smells are hcie bleinled in an ineffable 
combination The id\lK aie inaiked by a gladsome spontaneity which 
nc\er *canie to Milton again "J'he delicate fanci and feeling 
which play about L Allcfitf ami // Penmoiso ne\er leappoar, 
and foim a strong conira«'t to the austee imaginings of his later 
poetical period These two poems hate the freedom ami 110110,^10- 
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lutuial grace of mo\emenl, the imjnoM^^alion, ot tlic hesi I li/ahtlhan 
examples, wliile both Uioughts and \\(»uls aie uiidci a sinei cLonoiii} 
iinkno\Mi to the diffuse cxiihciaiKe nl the ^j)enseirans Tiie choke 
ot images is so pidicious, their succession so lapul. the allusions aie 
so ^a^ous and pleasyig, the leadini* distnution of the poems is so 
lelicilouslt mamlanied, llic \eisijicaiioii is so animated, that ^^e ina^ 
place them at the head oi that long seiies of desciipti\e poems whuli 
the hnglish language has to boast 

Relation with ^Comus ’ and ‘Lycidas ’ J 

It IS inteiesling to ccnsulci I. Allegio and II IVnseioso in k lalioii 
to tlieii sistei poems, Comus and f as maikiiig the successive 

})liases in the de\c Ic'pmcnl oi the jiocl s mind ‘ In / Wlh^nt \ // 
Pttisifoso, ]\Iilton s iniiicl is in suspense d>et ween llie two gieat panics 
that Jlien dnided Fnglaiul, Ca\abei and Puiitaii, t\ pitied b\ jo\ ami 
Melanchoh, whose Jaims aie*e\eiih balaneeil In ('omu\ this 
balance inclines and Milton makes his chcMcc, |o\ is now in liis 
e^ies assoi lalcd with Vice, and ^lelaiichoh with \iituc ' TJie 
puiitan element so patent m O/w/m, becomes still moie ]nonouiKecl 
in LvdfiiU • 


Metre. • 

* 

The ten intioduclon lines in each poem diflei from the 
remainder \er} markedb in point of melie Tiic latter consist 
of iambic octos} liable couplets But the ten openmgi lines an^ allei- 
nateh of six and ten svllables, (/ t ) of three and fixe iambic feet 
lesjiectncl} , the fixe ihxmes in this portion are anvanged as folloxvs 
It) I, 4 , (U) 2, 3 , (m) 5 lo (IX ) 6 . 7 . tx I 8 , y 
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I / VatnM in tlie two idylls, 

^ AN I) 

Milton as a poet of Mature. 

‘ The fiiieliiy to ndtuic ot the imaf^ciy of these poems has l)een 
inipup^ned hy the critics * 

“Then to lomc, in sjnte ot soriow, 

And iit m\ window bid good-morrow/' 

'I he sktlark nevei a])proacheb human habitations m this wa\, as 
the redbiea^t d(»es A close obseixei of things arouml us would not 
bpcak ot the eglantine as twisted, oi ot the cowslip* a^ wan 
These and other such like inaccuracies must be set down paitly 
to conventional janguaj»e used without meaning, the vice of 
Latin veisilication enhficed as a task, but the) .uc paitly due 
to real defect ot naiuial knowle<lge Milton lutd neithei the 
-eje nor the eai of a natuialisi At no time, e\en before his 
loss of sight, was he an exact obsenei of iiaiiiial objects. 
It may be that he knew a sktlaik tioin a ledbreast^ and did 
not confound the dog-rose witfi the honeysuckle * But he 
had never acquired that inteiest in natures things and ways, 
which leads to close and loving watching of them. He had not 
that scMiseof out-door natuie, empiiical and not scientific, which en- 
dows the A/tfrie/ of hi<^ cotcmpoiaiy' Waltiim, with its enduring charm, 
and which is to lie acquiied *on)v by living in the open country in 
childhooil. Milton is not a man of the fields, but of books His life is 
in*hH study, and when he*steps abioad into the air he caines his study 
thoughts with him IJe does look at nature but he sees her thiough 
books Natural impressions aie icccived fiom without, but always in 
abose forms of beautiful .speech, m which the poets of all ages have 
clothed them. His epithets are not, like the epithets ot the scljool of 
Dry'den and Pope, culled fi om the Gnuiui ad Parnmstm , they are 
expressive of some reality, but il is of a real emotion m the specta- 
tor s soul, not of any (juality detected by keen insight in the objects 
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themselves This emotion Miltons ait sUmps with an epithet. 

which shall con\e} the added chaim of classical reminiscence In 

To hehold the wand ring moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astra} , 

Throujfh the heaicn’s wide pathless wa>, 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping through afleec) iloud ” ( II P, II 67-72 ) 

the moon is endowed willi life and will, ‘‘stooping’ “iidmg” 

“ w.ind’iing,’' “ bowing h^ head, not as a frigid pcisonifinition,, 
and because the ancient pbets so personified her, bill In commuiiKa- 
tion to her of the intense agitation whuh ihe nottrunal spectacle 
rouses in the poet’s own breast In these two ulvUs natuie is not put 
foiward as the poet’s theme Milton’s theme is man in the two 
coptiasted moods of jo}Ous emotion 01 graxe lefleilioii He has 
recorded a dax of twentx foui hoiiis. But he has not leyisteicd the 
plienoniena , he places us at the slandpoini of iIk man bcloie whom 
they (leplox . And the man pnons 01 nielanchoh is not a bare 
spectator of them , he is the student comjioumled of scnsibibu and 
intelligence, of whom \vc aie not tohl that he saw so and so, 01 thai 
he felt so, but with wlioiii w< are made copartiursof Jus thouglits 
and feeling J)esciiption melt" info emotion, and ronteniplalion 
bodies Itself m iniagei}. All the charm ol luial life is theie, f'ut 
It IS not tciiileied to us in the form of a landscape, the sccneix is 
suboidinated to tlie luiniau liguie m tliocenlie 

‘Milton's atntude lowauls natuie not that of a sLienUfic 

% 

naturalist, no’i .even that of a clc»se obscixei It is that of a 
poet who feels its total influence too powerfully to dissect it. 
Man IS to him the highest obied, naluic is suboidiiialc to nun, 
not only in its more \ulgai uses, but as an excitant of fine emotion. 

* t 

He is not concerned to register the facts and pbciiomena of natuie, 
but to con\ey the impiessions they make on a sensiiixe soul The 
estternal forms of things aie to be presented to us as tiansforined 
through the heaitand mind of the poet 
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J Kilton, Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth compared as poets of 

Katare 

c 

Mihon s liail noilhei ihe e\e noi the eai of the natural i si. Ai 
no lime was he e^eii an exact ohsenei ol natuie His lefeiences 
to natuie, theietoK, aie not always aecuratt In VAlle^ro^ he 
rhsim^uishes the sweet-biiei fiom the eglantine, when as thev 
one? and the same He makes the sk\-1aik appioach human habitations 
though Lnks ‘ do not \isit e\en poets’ windows to sai good-moiiow,but 
iather“smging e\ei soaj and .soaiiiig e\ci *nng " Milton is esseiinally 
amanof boolvs and sees natuie with the e\c of a stfiolai His 
theme is man^ and natuie is intiodueed onh as a batkgToiind to the 
pictuies ol human life and as an e.\<.ilani of hne emotions 

(iia\ describes naiuial sceneix with a minuteness unknown to 
Milton, but like million, uses the destiiption of •natuie onl} as the 
most giaccful oinament of his poeii} He is not a lf*\ei ol nature 
for her own sake The visible landscape, — the sea — the sk) 
and all that men teel m contact with them ba\e no attiacucJn for 
him He never makes natuie his subject His theme is man and in 
the ‘ EU^\ wriiUn in the Country Church-yard' and in the ^'^Ode on a 
Distant Pro^peit of Eton Coltegf naliiial scenery is .intioduced with 
Tefleitions on human life and used to point its moial 

Cowper IS the lirst of the jioets who love Nature enlnely 
for her own sake T.ven when a bay, ‘no baid could please 
him but whose l}re ^ was turned to Nature’s praises’ A 
careful observei of Nature and hei wa}s, he** ^csciibes eveiy 
thing that he sees aiouml him with a minute accuiac} — an nv- 
tense realism — which forms one of the special charms of his poetry. 
His description ol nature excites sensation rather than ideas ; 
for, he does not go so deep as Wordsworth in his suive) of Nature, 
He describes, indeed, her outward aspects with a loving fidelity, but 
he cannot see into the life of things He paints only what he sees The 
NWisdom and benevolence ,of God is the only spiritual lesson that 
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Naluio teaches him At the same time, he is not, like I'hoiiison, 
content \\ilh meieh deseribing hei piciuiesi|ne eflects, hut often 
strikes into a meditatne strain ami ‘ iicars ilic hcihs and tiuweis 
lejoicm^^ air , and no doubt, we find in him the dawning of that 
meditative spiiit which was to reteive its full development in the 
hands ol Wordsworth and Shellev 

Wordsworths vicwv ot nature is enliielx ilifterent fioni that 
which j)oels had lield down to his time Ollier jioels occasum- 
alh bonow from Na4iie, for pm poses ot enihellishinent or 
of inoial teaching hut -with Woidsworih, Natiiie is the Ijo- 
ginning, the initltlle qnd the end of his poctr\, -Install in 
all ' Heis» in the vvonls of Mi Ruskiii, the keencst-ejed ol 
'all modem poets for what is deep and essential m nature 'the 
most common})lacc object of Nature is to him a souuc of highest 
inspiiation To <iuote his own woids — 

“ T(» me the meanest flovvei that bloXvs can give 
Thoughts that do oilen he too deep foi leais 

lie closes his little poem "\utlmg witli an assuiance that 
^puU in ihi Natiiie had, he thought, one 

living soul which, entering into flowci, stream, oi mountain, gave 
tbeni each then own life Iletwcen this spirit in Nature and the 
Mind ol ]Man there was a pie-airanged haiinoii} which enabled 
Natuie to communicate its own thoughts to Man, and Man to 
reflect upon them, until an ahsolule union between them w’as 
established This idea made him the first who loved Nature 
with a personal love, foi she being living, and personal, and not 
onl} his icfieclion, was made capable of being loved as a man 
loves a woman He could brood' on hei charactei, her wajs 
her words, her life, as he did on those of his wile or sister. 
Hence arose his minute and loving obseivation of her and his 
passionate description of all her life 

Milton's attitude towards Nature differs widely from that of 
“Wordsworth Milton is never a minute observer of nature , 

nature is not with him, as with Wordsworth, his *all in all,* — ’ 
the very life and essence of, his poetry Hence we have not in 
'him that minute and microscopic obsenatioii of nature, and that 
passionate brooding on her ways and life which constitutes the 
peculiar charm of Wordsworth's poetry 
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L,*Allegro. 

TEXT 

& 

NOTES. 




TH£ ARGUMENT. 

I- 10 L’ Allegro bids MeLinc holy bc» gone and betake 
liimsclf to the dark ra\es ol Hell whence be sprang 

II- 24 An invotalion to Mirth — her parentage 

25-36. A poetic description f)f Laughter and otJier 
accompaniments ol Mirth ^ 

37-56 1^’Allegro longs for the companionship of Mirth 
and hfjr crew — dcscnjition of rural sights and sounds in the 
morning — the song ot the Lark — the (ock-crow — the sounds 
of the haiistman’s hounds and horns 

57-68, A d( scription ot rural out-door Iih' in tlu* morning 
— the ploughman’s che< rtul whistle in the glorious sun shine-- 
the milk-maid’s song -the mowing with tJie scvtlie — tlie 
shepherd counting his (lock 

69-80 Description ot the bright rural landscape at^noon 
— espying towers and battlemcijts — tlie residencti of sornc^ 
wealthy fashionable handsome lady 

81-90 Description ol ruial lilt in the cottage, their savoury 
dinner of heibs and other country dishes seF\ed out bj tlie 
‘neat-handed’ shepherdess — ruial occupations 

91-99 Dc*-cripUon of rural hcuiday enjoyments 

100-16 I lie delights ot the hearth in the eve ning — the 
young men and girls seated round the hearth, telling stones of 
fairies and ghosts, \thile the cup ot ‘spicy nut-brown ale ’ 
goes round 

117-34. T he refined pleasures of city life — the brilliant 
scenes of the Theatre 

135-50. The delights of Miisic 

151-2 Conclusion — the poet expresses the wish| to 
make Mirth his life-long companion if she can bring him such 
pleasures 
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L’ ALLEGRO 

Ukncf, loathed Md.incholy, 

Ot (\Tb e rus and blackest Midnight l)orn 
In ca\e lorlorn 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights iinholyJ ‘ 
Find out some ur|couth («‘ll • 5 

\Vh(*rc brflQdiniy D.^rkness spreads his jer^us \vinj»s 
And the pi^ ht-r a\ <mi sintrs . 

'I'here undtT ebon shades, and low-brow 'd rocks 
As r.ii»i>(Ml as th\ locks, 

In dark Ciinnit ri.in di'sc^rt t \ i'r dw( l1 10 


NOTiiS 


ON 

L’ALI.EQRO. 

(The praises of Mirth or joyousness). 

L AUesiro — \n lull in \foid— ‘The Lluviful iniu <])ionounced 
Aliiv^lto ) I’his vhaiiiiin»» liule po^m, Ukj iis msIlm poLun II 
Peiiseiov), is one ol ill'- cailitsi piiu‘ d‘>iii>a\^ Ivrics in the 
English LingUci^^j It diaws a viviJ piLiyu ol hrnrhf ,i^pe 
0/ Nature and •(in nbes an uha! dai sjun* a Jitut fnl voun^ man 
such a\ Milton hinnelf uns in hi\ i^ihud dav\ 

LI. 1-10. The iheti fill man bids Mtlancholy he off, and hide 
itself in the dark cave'i of Hill udunce it spiane^ 

1. Heme — (let ihee hence, with thee, depart , •used as •verb ; 
other adverbs smiilarly used aic — ‘ away \ ‘ on,’ ‘off * down, ‘ up 
Ac, Notice lh> arcAi&cd only m the imperative mood 

Loathed —Abhorred , contemptible, despicable, loathsome , — 
an insUnce of ‘ ed * for ‘ able/ a common peculiarity with Eliza- 
bethan wTilers 
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NOl’KS 


McUuuholv — T-it ‘l>l.uk bile , (Lai ~Fr mclan black, and 
c/wIn, bile) which was supposed to cause mental (lepressu)ii Hence 
the cause has come lo be pul foi the ellect, ami the \sor(l now 
means * mental depit ssum , ‘ dejection oi spiiils Cf tholera , 
c holer li, and abo hlwit\ 

2 Of Ce)hcrn\ hoin — The oH^jnine: of the honid, hellish 
j three-u^.uied I)o|^ Ceihciu-. (tabled in yiiardjhe jjates ol II*dl) and Us 
} \iifc, Midnu^ht This c^encalo^^^ Is of couise Milionb own iiuentioii, 
j the spoiist oi NiL^ht in (ii ni\tholo^\ beini; and then ofl- 

sjiriin? and //<’/;/ //^^ while (\m1u ins has no issm* Ihii, as 

the stuck nl will tind as h * usiils inoic ot Mihoi* he is i ^] loo 

lond ol m\th'>loj^is,ni^ on tus own an-ount (• •• I'Ik auo’ini In* 
gi\es ot Mnlh in lim IT-Jt) I»u he is aUxi^s \ti\ li\}ip\ and 
ajiprojiiiate as heie Ik destiibin-» AIelam.hoiv as die olKpiinL; 
ol rhe hellisli Do.^ C(*il)eiiis and M]dni«j:}il ihi PocU iinj-ln s lliai 
i! h j\ i!\ orr'ifi tit a . I i an > i iltJ all Ih * t\ • nt , tt k athi 

unhoh, -V (t/ifiOMfl h Mif/Ji, h /» awo la i ! ?<7V/ all fha! n 
iro't/i , h/ a/iil ptif ( 

S/ii^iaa </-' foihnt 1>inui il oi d 'sol m. cavein in «doom\ 

I fell .S/, -Hv'llisli \di liiiin \ (a <ji w )ul l.i *i ill\ 

1U(‘ inin,; //^^ ) one vif llie loin ineis llrnMiii* loiiiid IIi'l»>.oi Hell, 

‘ The Hood ot dv. nlh Hate , P I 11 577 

/^oiloiH Dc'seiled 

Xinidst all the hoi n i ■, ot Hell ill its 
hideous loathsome sights and soiimls ih in, 

“ Shapes, shiieks and souiuls 

Cnhih' - Impiue, sinful -- as bcloni»iiig to 1 I^ll 

0 17,1 ivVif ‘—Disinil liomd hi ‘unknown , ntfh heimj^ the 

past pail hum ol A S t tui t to know , as a j)asi lense hum it still 
sniMves in The woid now ineaii’*, ‘ stiam^e ‘ out-ol-the- 

\\A) , ‘tjii 'e! , ‘ tiiotesijiie and somelnnes, u«^l\ 

t! IVhe/e Ununhno J)aiknt\\ —Which is totalh en- 

veloped in dense ijlooni or daikness Dat knew is ic])rcse!ited as a 
hu^e bird coveiim? tlie cell with its daik wim»s. stiiipiilouslv shutting' 
out all lij^ht J] tootling — o\ei shadowing, covei mg over with wings 
out-si>rcad — like a bud hatching its )oung, (A S hrid^ a young 
one, fiom hredan, lo kecj) wMin^ hatch, the root of breed') Oboeive, 
the word his a sccondaiv lefereuce to the brotdins^ mllen hahits of 
a thoughtful man Jeahui, 7ving\ — wangs jealousl} or scrupulously- 
shutting out all light Obseive the veiled reference to jealousy ox 
su^pnton wdiich alwajs goes hfnd in hand with melamkoly. 
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7 Nn/hf-jnim — iin omiuoiis binl (lonknifj: wn«» belit'vod 

t() forebode ill, uh it liov(‘ied over houses iidceted, or aboui lo be 
iTjfetted, >\ilh iilajrne and other deadly diseases — lieiiee assn< mtetl 
with ‘ Alelaiuloily ’ (M Mutlwth 1 5 

“ Tli(‘ tntru bnnself is hoaise 

Tlial rio.iks^t lie tatiil eiitiaiiee ol Duncan ” 

8 hJboH shtidrt * — daik shadows of tiees with dense liHiafife. 
Ebon — daik, hl.u'k, — like Die Kbnn^ tiee Ct Coi/i/ts, 1 l.‘k» • 

Slav thv eloiuh ^bim eh.ni 
ami y vans ami I>4<8 

“ l)«*at.li’s dint ’ • 

So Sjieiicei has ‘Tiees of Inttei ^iill and 
jjrbnn (t‘l>oil) sad ’ Fan if (Jttffiir, H, 7 52 

l4inr-lnnm (/ - -with tluni hniws oi lo]is hanjiiii^ l(*w , clj)sely«»\ci- 
h.in^in^ oi ]ii o]tctiii^ dovMiwai (Is heetliT)^> 

!> As 7 (/r At-*- w liu*h aie .IS lounji and slitiyi^x as ih(‘ masses oi 
dis}ie\(*lled liaii eliisieiiiii*: lound iliy luad Tlie j)0(‘l/ miMais to 
that th(»re is a shikiiii' liaini(m\ <n iiln(*ss hcMween the 
dishevidled lo( ks ol Mel.inchol> 's haii and the i iii;^i*d nuk^ iii 
tlie iindst ot which h(‘ is to dwell 

/I'ffr/r/cfi “ joiiiih, lutii^ed A i(/7 lifeialh is .in\<lim» * sli.iji^AV ’ 

Ol ‘ liaii \ 

10 y'lhimfuan - (lloOiin the (‘inirrienaiis weie a ni\tliuiil 
people desei’iljcTl li\ Uouhm as li\ine in tlie l.iiihest legions (»t the 
Wesiein Ocean in peijicliial mist and daikiiess ^J'he> fu'e aaf the 
Oiiiimeiii lioni wdioin the (•iiinea yid tin* (’>niii (Wtdsli) tnok 
then na-iiie The epdliet intensities the da ijiiiess oi ^looni^ iiatuio 
of the abode to wdiuli lie dooms Melanelioh 

EB Tlu' student should note by wb.it means, in the tirst 
ten lines of the •poem. Mill on creates so i epugriaiit a pieture of 
Melancholy that tlie leadei turns w’lth relief and delight tiO the 
I'epresentatioii of Aliith wdiich follows , these means aie — 

1 Acoumulatiou of woids eou\ eying association of hoiTor, 

ey blacjvest Midnight, cave forlorn, shiieks etc • • 

2 Traagery th^t intensifies the hoiTor of the pictui*e, c y 
Stygian cave, ^xioding Darkness 

3. liTegi^lar meti’e, the rest of the poem being m oetosyllabia 
•couplets wdiose tripping sweetness pleases the ear"’ — Bell. 
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Dut come, thou (loddess fair and free, 

In htaven yclept EuphroMnc, 

And b) men, heart -tasing Mirth, 

Whom lovtdy Vcmius at a birth 14 


i;.i. 11 40 -All nuiKaiioii li> Mnlli Il.niiu* hid uikmI- 

hv<* io Mid.iiM hol\ .nid di)i) 7 M(Ml li Iwck <0 ihcd.nk iluMi) and 
di^iniil leG^iinis ol Hidl, ])n»p(M .ihodc, the th*M*iiiil man 

liails with deli:^lit Mnth 01 (hindv .npl iinokes Hs liliNsines 
and i»oes on to dcscnlu'* its <n loin, < li.n m itM and at ( t»in])anitn<*nts 
This [)')i 1 loiM (*\' (‘|)1 11 17-2 1*) is <jiioi(*d 1>\‘ Atldison 

III Ins on ‘ lijiuehtiM and Hidieidt*' in the S]a‘ttat(n <is eni- 

hiid\ini»‘ f ii a fOffnns (fsx'tnhhj of t tinn/nitn If prisini tt mu porinal 

fUfHI f oj Ijtdffjllh I " . 

11 Ftin <f<n/ ///<^--eiM( tdnl , .1 \ci V f.uoui dt i oiiiinnal ion with 
tin* ]niets ol the last eentui> Knn* — libeial kintlrlu*avled 

11- 1(> III llt'oirif t alh'd Knphi osMu* 1)\ the Gods in 

hea\en, and Miilli lJo\ ) whnh hmi 5 »»s ease amt tointort to mens 
Iteaits hy men tm t‘.utli Ku))liios\ne in (ii niytholoi^v is 
the t \Mii Mstt‘1 ot tin* othtn ts\o At/lftni (Glow or Ihi^ht- 

ness) ainl Tliirlift (lllooin, Fieshin'ss) all tline ot whom weie 
|M esented to Jhu hus, t lie God ol wine and 1 (*n tdi \ , 1>\ \ enns the 

Goddc'ih of liO\e This is a^nain a tlejiarfint* tioin t oininon inytho- 
lo^u.d ti.nlition .nioiilni^ to which tin Giaie^ thiee twin 
Msteis «iie ie])ie'*ented as tin* tl.iuj^hlei s of Zens, Ihonoh h\ wlinh 
Gtiddess it IS luit ecu. 111 ! In Masks, .tin* Giates oiltm a|)|n*aietl 
on the' sta^o as attendant^ «)ii Venus— w hieh jiiohahh su^>yested 
the nlea that slie was then inothei 

17/ep^ --ealled Past Pait ol the old \(*ih ‘ elepe,’ to call 
The y IS a eoi*ni])tion of the old past pjntiei[de f)T’efi\ yr In 
eaily Kiipflish tho ]mMi partieijile of stion^ M*rbs was foimed wutli 
the pi eti\ yr and suftix rii In Geiinan, tlie ]).iitiei files aie still 
fomied by ])i'e(ixinsf ije Jlenee we lesiin that J^nohsh and GMinaii 
had a eoiumon Latter Ir this ye j^ave filaee to y , as, yeladd, 

yrauri, i/fallea Ac This old torm ot the paiticiple is very 
common in Chaucer and Speiisei ^ 

13. Henri -easuiq — easing* the heart of niLdaneholj 

Cf. hmii-tendnuj^ nv-j)it^if imj Jjr 

14. At a hirth —at one bn-th , ‘a* — one’ Cf, Otholhf II, 3, 42 : 

Though he had twinned w’lth me both at a bufh 
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With two sister (i races more 15 

To ivy-crowntd Bacchus bore 
Or whether (as some 

The frolic wind that breatlu^ the sprinj^ 4 


15 Ttt'f sisft'i f } t t/f t -s- - and Tlialia 

Id //// fiofojifif -Hacliiis flic (iod ut V/iiic and RcMdfy in 
usu.ill^> ] i‘])i*uscntcd as w i»ai in** a 1 1 o^Ml oi 1 \ \ C^i 1 55 

IFis (diisti*! iiJt* Licks 
With lx's hcitics \M catlicd * 

17 — Jk (>} If hrthf i f/fftoifiti) - Milton ‘j'lvcs .uiotlici ]n*()- 

Iwdilc aeconntiol fli(» oiii»iii of Mirth dcs( idling hci <is tlic djiuf^litca* 
ot Zc])hyi or th(' West Wind nnd Anioi.i or <h< Dawn -Tn plain 

Mniili.sli i ht i‘i f nhffss /s Itfst fu(nlturt( (dth/ //cs/o/css o/ a 

sHnimt t mmiuuff 

17 i)i ‘./1/7 -- Aecoi dniii to home wise! poets Tins aecMiint 
hen n iinielv Milton s own the ^ sitqt who smi»s tins 0111*111 niiist. 
fciei to Milton hiins(*Jl 

Sftfffs IS «iiioth<M lO.idiiifr loi sff(/( / Ihif IS the i(‘adinf^ 

usujillv en and aci eptcil The ineaniii*: is "home nioii* learneil 
poets liaxe wiUlen So tai as 1^% known howoxei it cannot he iscci- 
tained to whom the poet litie lefeis Perhajis he ineaiil himself, 
and chose this^modcst wax ot iet<aiiincu(lini» his own mytholo'rx 
- Wisei bai’ds Stuf/ -liaxeit in th(*ir ]>()et rx\ 

IS — An Ad) -*‘11 oliesc^ne,' bpni ti> c, pla^ tub • 

^K-^af/it's — ;;ix"t*h hreath oi life to enlivens, Aixifies, freshens. 



NOTKS, 


Zephyr, with Ai^ora playing, 

As he met her once a-M£^"lng— '* 20 

There on beds of violets blue 

And fresh -blown roses wash’d in dew 


19. Zpphjfr — sumo case with ‘wind' ahi)\e , — The sw'eet and 
gentle west wind 

With,, phiyitu ) — enjoying himself with Aurora — the goddess of 
dawn 

SiO As a-Mayniq — as he fell 111 love with her while she was 
enjoying the May-day festi'v ities, — alluding to the various games, 
and amusements wliieh wei'o so common, and still obtain, in sevenil 
pai*t8 of fltiglatid oailymMuy It w^as tlie (‘ustom with young 
girls to go out early in the morning on the Ist of May to gather 
flowers — the fairest of them being Queen of May A^Mttifiuq — hi 
‘ on- Maying ’ t e in the act of enjoying the Mav-day ]Mstiines ; 
‘o' IS eoi rupted 1 1 oni *aii’ which again is a dialect it al loim of ‘on’- 
Cf ‘ a-fii>lnvq &e 

-.is — when. Once — formeil} and not on a single occasion 

21 — In the spot where Zephyi mot Am 01 a 

22. Wiisln:‘i1 in dew — Bathed m tlew and looking all the more 
fresh and charming Cf Tennyson's *‘1heam 0 / Ah/y irowiea,’ 141 

*• . J^tebh washed tn lonled dew &c '* 

and The Taminq of the S/oe/e, 11 I 174 
, ’‘As moimiig roses newly washea with dew 





T ALLEGRO 


Kill'd Ijer with thee, a daughter fair, 

So b uxo m, bllth^, and debonair \ 

Hatile the<‘, N^ph, and bring* with thee 25 

J« st, and youthful Jollity, , 


28. Ftihul -iiii])i eg Gated The uoui is wind/ * 

Ftlli*d thee- -nrith* her eoiieicve thee / t rmwle her th y nuTther 

2j« Buxom — Ihight, livelj’ , Id 'bnek-sttmo\ ‘heiiding' ‘yielding’ 
‘subinihhive’, tioni A S Umjan^ to bend, the loot of ‘bow’ And as 
obedience , 01 a pliaid disjsisdioii is one oT the highest vii'tues of 
a woman, the \\«»id came i(» be used as a (‘onijibment to ladies m 
the sense ol handsome’, ‘i-hanning’ The model u sense of the 
word IS ‘stout, well loiinded and at the same lime good-natnied 
and kindl;^ ’ • 

Jil/f/u*- merrv yood air or a])peaianee‘ 

fixjm Ki or, oi, />»u/^good, & r//i,Ioolc , henee, ot good temper and 
dis])osilion 

25 — 40 Tliese lines, as has ulieiuly been jiointed out, aiethe 
liveliest and most jioetic deseiijition ot the aceoiiijianimeiits of 
Al 11 th or gaiety / I-augliter and its various manilestations—f he 
ways III wiiK li muth sliows dselt oiitwaidJy 

25 //os/e //ler- Hasten J'/o/M*// to me, ‘ The ])ioiumn in siieli 

OApiessions, u iiow' said to be used t lij or ivflrt tnf*hj In old 

English it was (ailed the “ cd hie Dative " This use oi the jiio- 
noun was vei} (‘oinmoii m • Eb/abidhan wi'iteis iSir Waltei Scott 
also makes a veiy laige use of*tliisloim (T ‘ H/f //nr,' ‘ sit 
thee down,' faie thee well’ (te 

— 'Thou swH'et faiiy, Mirth In ( i reek mj^tholog}-, the 
Nymphs Avere goddi'sses presiding ovei* niountains, streams, ioresti?, 
trees, meadows, etc 

26 Jest — Mdriy jokes, Yoitfhjnl Jolhty — gaiety or merriment 
that can amust* young people All these ai*e jiej'sointied and 
presented as companions of M"’th 

I 

/ 
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NOTLS. 


Quips, and cranks, and wanton^ wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles " 

* Such as ha^‘on Hebe’s cheek, 

And Ipve to live in dimple sh^ek , 30 


27 “ () 7 nps inlv's — Smart, elover and ()d<l tin ns of spepcli 
Snnn t sn\in^s ‘.slioit saMii^s of a shai]> wit with a hitter 
sense 111 a woid' founds — Odd tiiins of s]H'e( h woids 

used JTi an iineiti'd oi* distorted sense , ])ans deliheiatel' c I'ooketl 
IVaiifau init -]d}i\ful tin ks pr.utieal |olJ(‘s IT//'* is a sl\ insi- 
dious ai*titie(‘ < nd is th(» same woid as t/ntlr Of wjsi* .ud ^^iiise 
Jkith ‘ wanton and ‘wile’ aie used in a had sense in niodeiu 
Kn^lisli ef Uiauitm iiiieltx', ‘the /n//*s of the sei|u*nt 

2 S Kmh (tjidhaks -(^uiik movements of the hod v sii»ns with 
the head and fin^eis 8]Mn*ti\(» £»estin(*s and sitj;ns e\|>i essn (* of 
mii-th 01 ^aietN K(nK Sij^ns made with the .head IJf(k\- - 
si^ns inad(‘ with the fini>ei Iimne the viih h> bn Lm (M Hinton's 
Ahuhtmif nf 3 /t hnif Jinhf 

“With /irrXftaiid a/x/s— lie fust, heiraii to tiv the weiuhe's mind. 

With tirfk,s ami unds ami snubs again no answeis did he find 

snub s - ^unlvH that wientluMl 01 ])iiikeied the 
featuies,-- laiised them to he folded and dimpled,— contrasted with 
imnJilrd l^au helow It is an instance of Hf/pallfujt 01 Tunisfrt tnd 
Ji’/ii/Ar/, 111 w liu h tliei e IS .1 tiansfei eiii e of attidmtes tioin t.heir 
proper suh]ei is to otheis, ‘wieatlied' being pi ojieih ipjilieahle 
to the face or feataies ^ 

29 Sach (hf‘f‘k — likv those which ever maik the elieek of 
Heho-r-tlie (upheaiei of the gods, and the presiding goddess of 
Youth and Beauty llanj an — cling pcipetinilly to^ aie 
found in • 

J/ej>e — in Greek mythology, tlie daughtei of Zeus and Hera, 
w'as the goddess of youth, and wait<»(l on the gods as eup-bearer^ 
Later ti’aditiona reiiresent hei as a divinty wdio had power to- 
restore *youtli to J'he aged — Bnll * ^ 

80 And ,)ilf'('k — are wont to dwell in, t e ^are e\ei S(^gQ.,in, 
smooth, charming hollow ^s in the cheek Vt nivh —A slight natui'al 
SepressioiToTi the fSmTaee of the body and especially in the cheek or 
chin. Sleek — smooth, soft 





l/ALLK4iBO 


Sport that wrinkled Cart* derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides ^ 

Come, and trip it as \ ou go 

On the light fantastic toe , * ' * “ 1^4 

« • 

‘<1 Thai /.As — tliut lantflis iit oi defies ctiies iuid an \u*< los 
viliM'li taiise tuiiowuoii the 1 >miw ^ 

.‘l:i fjfnttfhfta — Laiiglilei is jiei snniiied and io]»i eseiited as 

jnesMiiy both Ins sales ckiseh with hisliands lest the\ slnmld spin 
«>i Tniisl W<* speiik of iHMiple ‘hill stum oi i^plittin^ witli hiii<;ht(»i 
‘L.inghtcM and < 1 11 t he othei toinpiinioiis ot Miith — ‘^spoit,' ‘foils' 
‘Hecks ‘Smiles , ‘temps’ ‘(hanks ‘Wiles’ Jc‘st and Jollil \ ' .ire all 
* cdiject s ot ‘]ii*in^’ in 1 "la 

dd Tup it -ha\(‘ a d.iiic e -the it is connate' aecusati\c», 

1 epi esentnio the* obpMt implied in the ^oxeiiiiiii; \ei}», he nee* 
‘ tnp it "=‘ti*i]»' it tii})]nim ‘to lend //', to jiriiu e it\ ‘to 

cpieeii //', to hgld out Ac Tins use* ol the pioLioun was ^ely 
(‘oiiinioii in Kli/.ibet h.in wiiteis, and aiosc* })eiha]>s funn a 
desii (• to a\ oicM ill r(*])et.ition ol t lie noun in the* (’oi*nat(‘ Ac*« iisa- 
tiM'* Thps, ittp it-////c (t ittpptuif hilt this bein'* a somewhat 
(‘iiiiibi oils phi ase the' suhslaiitu e IS displaec d l>\ tht» )nonoiin In 
otlhM woids, the if icpieseids tin* siihstaiit t\ implied in the 
oox c»i iiiii^ \ CM 1) ' -Hales 

dt Oil }i>o — Jis >oii yo aloii;4 with ti ee easv ste]>s in a 
t.iiii iful nianiuM / e , as on dam e nn i nl\ .ilonj* Cl ^^^la/cs 
“ Iksit the j*! onnd « 

In a lujhf faiifasfK found • 

J^niiinsfir far — Another iiistaiiie ot Ti.insfeiiod Kpithet or 
Hypallage The toe is called fitufasir oi^'full ot faney ’ alluding 
to the easy or* taiieiful manner in wliieh MiHh is snppos«*d to 
daneo or make others dance J^ttnifthfn now means ‘ grotescpie ’ 
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NOTES 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 35 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty , 

And if I give the,.- honour due 
Mirth* admit me of thy crew, , 

To live with and live with thee - ' 

In un re pr oved pleasures free , 40 

And as you eoine aloiiu d»nieiiit», lead on to tul* with 
flu vi^ht hjind the fjoddess of Libei'ty or Fieedom, 
who Ines in TiionntuiiiH 

By aslviiij» Alii-th to hi iTifj: with hei Liliei'U or IVeedom, the 
Poet nnsiTis that then* eini he no lenl en|o\inent ot Aliitli without 
fieedoni tlnit of an\ kiiui is tatal to leal inei 1 inient , 
that Alirtli 01 gaiety to I‘e really enioyed must be pei teeth 01 
nnn*st i a ntcd 

36 The Mtmrfatii Ni/mph '♦k/v / /a^yey^y/— -Theie'is no iiixthology 
about Liheit} beiiiii .1 mountain iiyinjih Per]ia]>s the poet is 
iliLiikiM&> of aneieiit (Jivis'e, Sw it/eilaiid, W, lies and othei inoun- 
tainoiis eountnos in whnli national freedom has heim defended by 
the hard\ mbabilants and when* the jieople enjoy a eeitain 
amount ot seeuiity a^«iinst toivi^ii nivaMoiis on account of the 
natuial detences of t lie land But muiio lomnientHtors think that 
no suth K]>eeiul allusion is intendeil, but Mill.011 simply lefeisto 
the iiwdom fi*om eoiivcntioiial rest 1 amts and the guneial sense ol 
uneontinement that belongs to mountains 

37-4i\ Atttl if /yee— \iidif J pa} .}*>u all the respect that 
you are entitled t-o, O iniith, do }un take me into your merry 
group and let me enjo} your sweet company and that of Libeiiy 
and fi*eely pailake of all your innocent pleasures If I yit'e theo — 
a rhetoriet-I subjunctive,-* giving you as I do, all the honour duo 
to you as a goddess , since 1 pay }ou all the lesi’iect that is your 
due and give yon a heait} welcome — Admit mt* of — Take me into , 
let mo join. Cyeie— Company; groux),, impd no w m a 
ex ^ te p t m ship's ‘ciew' To hie , — so £hat 1 may live, — a leather 
loose const rution Wiihhei — yf»,IiTiberty, To live vrith mirth 

wd Liberty is of course To m&ke' oneseTf'TiieiTy^ to enjoy dheself 
to one's heart's content with the utmost freedom ifioni all restraint 
Unreproved — ^iii^proachable, pure, innocent, — an instance of ‘ ed 
-‘for* able’, Of. P. L. IV. 492 

** Of conjugal attraction uufe^ovedJ*^ 





L’ALLEOUd 


II 




To hear the lark begin his flight 
; And singing startle the dull night ^ ^ 42 

41-45 Tit hrm iS^ — iidimt iiu' of thy so tTmt f ina,> hear 
the lark hear^n its flight, and sndileiilv rouse dio\\s> peo|)le from 
thcMi* sleep by his soii^s ii’oin the liifth lenioiis of the sk\, ,»\heiK*e 
he watehes Mie dawiiiiit* of ////• thttf and tin* using of tlie Sun 
like a sentiii(‘l in the Jolty wateh-towe' of .) l(»rf 

41 Tit hi‘(tt — So tliat Tiriay hear 

42 SitnUf Inf <h^>e!ident upon lii'in ' ‘ Wai Ion notes that 

tbei e is a peenlnir ])i o}»net\ in ‘staitle.’ ilit* laik's is» .1 sudden 

shiiLI huist of of s«)iig, whit h is otleii lie*n d pist ln'ttn e siini ise, 

and ni.i\ theiefoie be saitl to st.ue au.iv the d.iikness " — Z>V// 

iJftH — ineit, tb.)\\,sv, .silent 01 senseh*s-» (M S 1 i.iV(*sjk*.ii e, 
Hiuttf I’ iv 1 

‘ Pieri 11 o the Wight's tliill eai 
and (Irav, hJJftftf 

" Can Ibniours \ ons* piiivokt* tin* silent dust, 

Or Kl itf’iv soolb the tittlf e<»ltl eai ol DcMth 
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-NOTLt* 


From his watch-tower in the skies, 

^ "j'lll the dappled dawn doth rise , 44 


43-44 From the hif»heHli i-egioii of the air wlieiico 

he watches the huii-ri.se like a sentinel in the Iftfty tower of a fort. 
The -lark .soar.s so hi^h nj) in the sky as to be invisible Tl 
jShelley’rt Skylatk 

“ JJif^hei still iiml higher 
From the eaith thon S])niigeht 
Jjike a elond ol file j 

Ihe hlne aeep thou vvingest «fec ’ 

and WordswM)ith 

‘ To the last }i()mt oi vision and beyond 
Mount, daiing win bier’" 

43 TFu/^/f itinn — iS^entinels in a wateli-tower giv'c fbe alairn at 
the lii'st approach of an enem> The Sn/kf builds his watch- 
tower in the skie.s to be timeh appiisedoi the aiiproacli of his 
enem> 1 J^fry The larkV sudden shrill bm st of song staitles Inni, 
as the tn.im])et note ot tlie eiieiri} s \.ingii.ird Links soai very 
high up ml he an, singing all the while Shakespeaie speaks ot 
a lai'k as singing “at he.iven's gate " 

44 vL'Ty lia]jpv expression and true to 
naiuie /^^^i/iv/-*-.Stre<iked 01 spotted with divci se colours “The 
e])iliet ex.utly destiih(*s the streaks of light tJi^t flake the sky 
wlu ji the inorning la^ginsio bleak in upon the night " — Venty, Ct. 
Mu(h Ado AJtofil JSolhivy^ V JIf 25 

“ The gentle da^ ' 

Dappltt* the drow'sy east with spots of gT*ey ” 



l'\LLK*}KO 




hen to come, i n spit^ of «^orro\v, 
nd at my window bid good- morrow 


Through the sw eetbri ar, or the \\ne, 
3r the twisted eglantine 
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45 


45 Thm fit amp -cx.plained iii lom ways (1) and thon Irf mr 
<omp imd hi f I t/ip latk good morning , (2j and then hedi tin Intk 
coiiu' and &( hid mp good Tnorniug , and thon let me come to 
the vvmiiow and /^/d 7 rW hfuninq to Uu* waild at /an/r , (A) and 
let me come and hid good Inoruing to my own taniily Ot those tour, 
the (2) is t he best and im»ht {appropriate, tliongli untrue to 
natui 0 

lie wishes to heai tlie lark begin its flight and then see 
it deseend, pcirh foi a moment on Ins window -sill ami hear 
it give him good men iiing 

riiis IS one of the niinor desi rijitions skidtlied in th(» poem 
wdneli eiiluN have loiind taull witli on the s(*oir‘of untriith- 
fuliiess to Natuie, the Uik being a bird of the wilderness, 
novel seeks human ooin|).in> as heie deseiihed But Uk* student 
should leniernher th it i>tmt litnal fidtditq fn Kahup (nir fhnuj^ 
and highpoptff ait quite auathpi > ttiai the i**al le^f nj a paetit putme 
IS nai ivhrthn it is an eratt (opq a f some onfira/d ieahfq^ fnif whether 
hai ni nii*f‘^s uath the ideal a hole as mnuned hj the poet 

t5 !n ^pit e of sot/ (nr — /n ^uie oj is us(*d liere literally m the 
sense of '‘out of hpife fot ’ i e hy way ol spiling or d<*fymg, soj'row 
Oidniarily, if any body is said t-o do anything ‘ ni spite oi soijow,’ 
the idea is that ho althmo^i he uas sot miejid' But there 

ran ho no sonxiw with the ]oyous lark or with L' Allegro himself. 
The phrase, therefoie means, ‘out of a feeling of spite tt) wards 
sonow ’ / e , to spite or defy soii'ow ^ 

47-48 Ttuonqli eijhiniijip — The window is overgrown with 
sweet hnar (wild rose) vine and eglantine through which the lark 
says good morning Twisted eghtnfme — The eglantine which (as a 
creeping plant) w'lnds or coils itself wund the w’’indow The,swe^t 
briar and the eglantine are one and the auA H^less th^ poet- 

^ant to differentiate a special species by the epithet 

A)g-r6ie as some suggest — ^hb Ja unlij.'^e'to BucIbuSi 

inaccuracies ai'e common with Spenser and other great poets, in-* 
compatible trees and flowers often appearing together in their 
poe^. 
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NOTES 


While the cock ^\ith lively din 
’ ' Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 50 

And to the stack, or the barn-door, 

StQiitly struts his dames before 

49 * Tho rnrk nilh hu'hjthn t>f< — The inidfrc ni the mind of the 
]iue<r seerns to liave ht‘en ihat ot :i vudonons wtinioi, wlio, to tho 
claii^ of mwtml ninsie {irffh t/m), |ait.siie> ii ihniL' enemv, 

whose tioops hi'unne less and lc‘'<s dense, like rhii kuess at tho 
Hppi*oaeh of Ii' lit n/hflr/ To Uiis i^.iv lu* added th(‘ idea in 

the ne^t t^^o lines Tlie vietoiKnT*^ heio lonth his enemv ami then. 
eoTues back to liis house and ^^alk'^ niajc'sl 1 rally hefoie Ins (jueens 
49-52 Wfii/f —while the eoc k ei ow s, and the IftsMiaeos 

of liii^erniQ d.ii kness tj^de a\\a\ Ixdoie ilu' hi ii»ht sinwhim* ami 
the LO(‘k holdI\ ami jnoiidlv walks heion* th*^ liC'tih to the harji f>r 
hay-stack- , 

Lfnljj (hit loml^ v’l^oions (*iov\’iu|n; thm — ehase-* 

siwa\ the last »ie\ shades ol nijilil , dispels 01 di^p#‘TS(*< the linc»( 1- 
1111* shades of iiit»ht reiieMtin« (/ e tadmu awa\) hefou* llu* hii;iht 
sunshine The ////x u'td <»/ r/o/X’/z^^s ^nl»^e^^s Hie nle t of tin* last 
traces of darkness fdst letreatinii before the nsini* sun whoso 
iippiojieh IS aiinonneed hv the eoek s luely <lin, like the stracri^bnfj 
lear of an ai'inv llviu;^; before tin* \TrlonoiLs eiieni\ in pursuit 
Thtu — Btra£*£jbn<» faded, faint “The adjeitue ;thin ’ may be 
taken as qinilif > ini» ‘leai so we spcik ot tiie thin oi slragryinp^ 
rear of an uiniy as distimd tioni the cV>«e and s(‘rned ^an Hell 
JRertr- Lit the hind ])art ofvn aimy, ojip to ‘van', 1161 * 0 -‘the 
traces Or reiUTiants ' ^imfs — walks upi if; ht ni a pmud, poiniious 
manner. The coek walks foivraid before his liens with all the 
pomp of a vietoi* wdio had liy his ‘ slirili eLii ion', yared away the 
^n.i*k-nnfiH of Tiicrht * 
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Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mofti 

From the side of some hoar hill, 4 ' * 55 

Through the high wood echoing shrill; 


5S-6 Oft hstcnxnq — connected with -adrait me of thy creiXr’ in 

I il8. The construction being “Admit me into thy i^ompany so 
that J may listen <&c ” These lines describe another phase of the 
‘unreproved pleasures frel" he is st) eager tto enioy giving us a 
.vivid well'd .picture of another aspect of the gonial pleasures of a 
bright summer morning 

T hr hounds and horn .mom— The barking of the hounds and 
the twanging of the huntsman’s ‘echoing hom’ joyfully awaken the 
mor| 3 in!> Gray had this passage in mind when he wrote (Elegy, 

II l<9-20) 

“ The cork*s shrill clarion 01 the eclwinq horu 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed ” 
ilwerlq — joyfully, gladly Some read ‘cheerily,’ but rhceilu 
«c<*urs m iShakespeare very often Even Tennyson uses it CJf. 
Lady of Shallot “ Hear a song that echoes (heerly ” 

floor -hoary with frost — because d^tufttud. ^ ^ hdl. 

Eihoniq s/i/ 7 /?— resounding with a shai'p twanging sound * /i* 
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NOTKS 


Somt^tiint walking, not unseen, 

By liedge-row olmt>, on iiillbcks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begl^^ his state 6o 

Robed in flames and amber light / 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight , 

57 dniUf — oi, at sdine oHrer lime walking, ifee 

The coustruetioii being tlio same as in the lmsb of diNtemng'.in I 58 

Niif nuhevn — in the o})en view' of men 1/A.llogro being iiatiii- 
ally no lover ot solitude requires witnesses of Ins |)lea^UTe II 
PenseroBo, however, would like to remain in the back ground (’f 
T1 Pens 1 fl5, “ And missing thee, I ivalk ” 

58-61 By —by the side of Htulye-fou* elms — olm-trees stand- 
ing in a vow along hedges lit Hoiks qivoii — inoin'ids of earth 
covered will' gieen’' -Directly, exactly — 

facing Eastern qnte — The eastern skyfiom which the Sun uses 
Begins Jus state — eointnelujcs Ins stately niciicli oi pi’ogress towanls 
the west Robed tu flames — clad in brilliant lustre yellow , 

like amber 

62 Tike clouds dight — The clouds being an*anged in diverse 
colours 

Liven *$ — ^lat ‘anything drlivered, such as food, money or dress; 
the "woi’d has como t.o he used in the retici'irted sense of the dress 
seiwed out to menials — the distinctive dress of a rich man's ser- 
vants The w'oid suggests the idea of the clouds forming the 
retinue of the i-ising sun in their liveries of vanous colours 

Dight — Dressed, arrayed, — an obsolete word 
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While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’ei the furrow’d land, 

And the milk-maid singcth blithe,** . . ^ 65 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd t ells his ta le » * 

Under the h awth orn in ihe dale 

StJUJght njine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it^ measures , ^ ' '7^ 


ti3-G8 \vai n1 hatiil -close to wheje Ij Allegni was stiindjug 
to se(^ the sun use ** 

Fm raiwi - tiirned up bv i he ])lou|;rli Bhthe -niernly , Mown — 
rea|)ev. -sharpens Tidh Uih — (\)imtK his sheep, just 

to tind out if any has gone astray Ta I r — any ihuifi told 01 * 
counted, A S Tah a iiumbei The phrase inay, also, mean, | 
sirapl}' ‘a in uses his lady-love by tollina: love stories ’ JJiit as the ' 
poet IS deacrihing the morning ooeiipations oL the peasants, the j 
fonner explanation is more appiopriufi*, — niormiig, moieover, j 
hems* Roldoni devoted to stoiy-tclhng or love-niaknig \ 

l)ah* — valley , a word exclusively used in poetry to mean 
* scclnded rural spots.’ 

()9-70 The scene ahitis from morning to uf»on with that 
‘abrupt and raptuious staH of tAe ])oet0 im.igmation ’which 
forms one of the gi*eateRt beauties in all poetry 

Straight— Stniightway, instantly, immfdiatcly. 

Mine eye — ‘ ihine and thine ’ are used botpre words beginning 
•with a vowel Of Hamlet 

“ Give every man tki7he f*ar hut few tliy voice 

Oaught — Gome across, falle^ upon ^ ^ 

Whdst 'imamri^ — While it (mf eye) takes a view of the 
landscape rqund iT^while I survey the sui^unding scene. 

Landscape^ the general appearance of the country. 

Mounds an adverb modifying “ measures/’ = around. 
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NOTES. 


Russet lawns, and fallows gr^y, 

Where the n ibblin g flocks do s^ay ; • 

Mounta^ns, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest, 74 


71-72 Itruhf'f — Reddish brOHii the colour of the i*ougb 
clothes of peaFwnts Veritj says that the word here means ‘ grey/ 
and quotes Ihmht ‘ the moni in tnssef mantle clad,’ whei’e msheA 
means ‘ grey ’ — which is a'peipetiial epithet '.irith Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethans lor the dawn "‘I believe ‘russet lawns ’and 
‘ fallows grey ’ mean much the same thing, and that Milton is 
thinking of the ash-eolonied appeaiance presented by a hill-side 
where llie jnass is shoit and poot of quality ’ — IVrz/// 

Stretch of land, me.idowr 


Fallowii — Fields, — Lit. " J^lle-eoloured ‘ tawny/ ' ‘ yellow / an 
epithet applied to laud ploughed up, but not yet beaniig aciop, 
then to all laud long left unfilled, and hence, gras,s-gn>wn 

Grhy — Ash-coloured, owing to the poiu* quality of the hilly 
grass , 01, Ciiveied with ho<ii -post 


A^6Jiwg[— Picking up the scanty gi*ass /SV/u// — Itoam at large 

73-74 Ban an — Baie, uupnidiictive Ijahnuunq — big with, 
and about to pour down, ram ‘Ijabour’ refers to'child-buth 
The clouds aie corapaied to w^omoii in labour, as bringing forth 
rain and storm Baii**nhteai*t — Many conmontators explain that 
the clouds rest on the tops of * the mountains But may 
refer to the part of the mountains, Jielow^ the summit This will 
bring out the meaning of ‘labounng clouds’ more foiKsibly When 
the clouds are ‘laboujing' or ‘about to bring forijfi rain, they 
usually descend very near to the earth, and rest far down the 
summits of high mountains Rest may be taken to mean ‘lean for 
support implying that before this, they were moving from place to 
place in the throes of delivery, 

Atountwiiis^ ^r—appositional to ww^pleasifres in-line 69 ’ , 
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Meadovv'S trim with daisies p^d. * > ' ' 75 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide , 

' /ifj ' ^ 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d \iipi in tufted trees, 

Where peAiaps some Beauty lies, • 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. ^ Sq 

75 -Neat, i^nug Pti^ — ^Vanefrated, of iliveise eolonrs. 

*76-80, Towt^t^i ami baitlemrrt'i ti S,( —My oyos also light on 
**0Tue KploTidid raansiaii, with lolty towais and baUleiiioiits rising 
lugliup from amidst the donse foliagr of surrcmndiiig tioos, — tho 
peaidenco perhaps of foiue fine lad^ , the ohsei ved of all tihsoi vei's’ 
m that ]uit of the country Tins u supposed to he a lefercnce to 
the Wind SO I CWtlc on winch the ]^oov*s tyo might rest while 
taking a hnd's eye view of thelandseape lound Hoi ton where he 
lived when lio wuote this poem Others think that Ilaretield Place, 
the lesidence of the Countess oi Deih^- ‘The Cyiiosuie of nfigh- 
homing eyes - is alluded to 

Batilvmmh- Paiapets m the loini ol teeth on walls 01 ioof$. 

Bo'^mied- emhosonied, situated Jii tlie veiy heait or midst of, 

Tvftrd- coveied wnth dense foliage 

-dwells, spends her da} s with the Ian guur (>f fashionable 
ladies ThttW'ord means ‘ to live, ‘ leside * in Sliakospere Cf Mvrry 
ir/rcs 11 “ The court laif at Windsor ' Vynasurr— Lit ‘ a dog’s 

tail ’ fiom the Gi* wai^^d Kmtas dog oura, a tail — a lemi applied to 
the gioup of still's foiming (ne tjail of the eonstellatioii known as 
the Lcssei Bear, hy ni(»ans of which fTiopniuan sailors guided the 
course of their slops Hence the word means an object of gi'eal 
interest or atti action — drawing all ej'^s to it, oven as tho tail of 
^ the Jjesser Bhar draw the eyes of all mai iners to it The lode-st ai* 

Cyfto8i4ie vyeh — an object of gi eat interest and admiration witl 
all tTie pooplc^of the locality, — ‘ The.ohberved of all obsei'vens ’ 
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NOTKS 


Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

^ ‘ Where Cory don and Thvrsis met, 

Are al their savoury dinner set 

Of he’-bs, and <)ther country messes <*“ 85 

Which the ne at-h anded Phil lis dresses . r^. 
ii*. t'- And then in haste her bower she lea\es 

i 

‘ With Th est} lis to bind the sheaves , 

Or,‘ if the earlier season lead, 

To th.‘ tann’d , haycock in the mt*‘ad go 

81 -PO Those hues clesojiho nual home life at noon, [{aid lyy- 
Close In, near ai liand A adtaqt s'tn(d(\s — is seen the smoke 
issuing out of the ehnnijiey <»f a pcastints c*oHfif>e wheie the health 
luiH been lit to cook the me il , 

^ Coiifdon, ThyiRfs, jne all names of male mstics 01 

shophcids, jnst as Plulhs is the eominou name' toi the n,vin]>h 01 
shepiieidess, in Jhistoial Poetry — Poetiy desenhmp honie 1 > 
coniitiy life and scenes 

-having met At*' svi -have sat ilovMi to tlieii palatable 
diniioi consisting ot vegetables and other eoiintiv dishes 
Haunity - -with a tempting flavour, jnvnting , palatable 

— Lit that which is sent to the table, ( Lat wiVo, to send), 
dishes Nrat-h<iud**d — ade)»t at cooking, dexterous so as to turn 
out neat 01 nice dishes — a Transferred Ejfithet Jitty'f't — hci*e, means 
the shepherd's cottage jP/yd — make up into bundles 

Or, if 'futad Oi , if the hay-harvest, which is earlier than 
the grain -liai vest, iequires»hei* seivices, she hastens to t ho hay-field 
to stack the hay, Thr va/rhet seosow — the hay-harvi 5 i which pre- 
cedes the grain-harvest Lvad — lead her thither, call her there 
To, ^ e togo to, — a Zeugma Tavned — brown, owing to exposure 
to the sun — jbtuuk .or pile of hqy ITcr/r/^meudow. 
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Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells rin^r round, 

And the locund rebecks sound 94 

# 

91-100 A dcsfnptioii of i mal holidn^ ]>kMsiiies ^Souietimos 
the hiippy cottii-ges ot the shepheitk will ilen'w^ the ehet*iTul man 
to the holichiy music and d.mc*nig indids»ed in h\ the voung inmates 
— the many young peasants and Kliepherdesses — iii»lhe hawthorn 
shade vai legated with hi iglit and dai'k spots ow mg to the Sun’s raya 
st learning thiough tlw cjimoriug loa\es 4 )t the tives 

— tiee fiom oaie , Lat s/we, without, and eai’e 

t7p/n;n / — ronntry ruial Ijit , high-land as ojiposed io plauM 
whnh gunerally contain towns ‘T-pland haniJei ' is eont lasted 
with ‘ tow’eied c’lties ’ • 

ffu/nlf‘U — Int hfnnf-l(‘f — " little home, ' ‘ Ji»t ' being «i diinmu- 

tne suftiK, as miivii7c/, sticMin/W d'c , little A"iUagt»s 

J(u and /t — jVIori V guitars oi fiddles - the pixmiinent 
stnnged uistiuTnent ot rural oiidiehtiu 



NOTES. 


To many a youth and many a maid, 95 

Dancing in the che quered sh ade ; 

And^ young and old come forth to play 
On a sun-shine holyday, 

95 To — in accompaniment with, keeping time with. 

Many a— ^1) the ‘ a ’ is corruption of ‘ of ’ according to some, 
*many of men’ being the oingiiial expression. (2) Trench, holds 
that ‘ Man;y a ’ is corrupted fitim old Frj Mesme^ a company 
or retinae, and ‘ a ’ the cor of ‘ of,’ ‘ many a ’ = ‘a comjiany 
or gixiup of, ' the singular nonn coming to be used for the pluiul 
through confusion of the ‘ a, ’ (really a preposition = ‘ of ’) with 
the ai'ticle ‘ a ’ (3) A thii d view and the one that is commonly ac- 
cepted, has it tliat * Many ’ is cor of A S Manig, and ‘ a. ’ is evn 
of ‘ one ‘ Many a ’ being^cor of ‘ ntannj ewr*c ‘ a ’ being used as in 
‘ Such a thing ' ‘ What a thing ’ &c 

Chequered shade — The shadow of trees marked with binglit 
and dark spots owing to the sun light streaming through the 
quivering leaves Cheqru'red or Gheckered (from Lat. Scaco} 
a cor. of Poinian Shah^ king, the king being the chief piece in the 
game of chess — F’ cchccks^ Ital ^rocro, Qorm schachf Persian ^skdk)^ 
lit- formed into little squares like a chess-board or checker by 
lines or stripes of different colours', hence marked or variegated 
with bright and dark spott — ^tlie shadow being broken with bright 
spots owing to the rays fallmg on the ground through the quiver- 
ing leaves For this very idea, Cf. Cowper, Task I 

The chequered earth seems restless as a Hood 
Brushed by the wind, so sportive is the light 
Shot through the houghs, it dances as they dance 
Shadow cmd sun shtne intermingling qmck — ” 

Sumhine — Bright, an Adjj, ‘ 
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Till the li ve-lon g daylight fail . 

' Then to the sp icy nut-brown a le, -loo 

s . ' / With stories told of xpa^ny a feat.« 

How f^ry Mab the lu nke ts eat ; <** v 


99. Livelo7tg lit, tliat which lives or lasts long, — weaKy, -:vith 
the time hanging heavily on one's hands, as in the long summer 
days. 

100-10 With the setiihg in of evening the outdoor sports 
eease, and the ^lariies coine back home and sit down to their cups 
over which stories of ghosts and gohlinb ai e told. 

I^ail — fade, vanish TiJl fail- -Till evening , the outdoor 
sports cease with evening 

Then /o— Then we eome to or they ^proceed to (5f. 1 44 
L'AUegro 

Spocy nui-hioivn ale — A drink composed of hot-ale, nut-meg, 
sugar, toast, and roasted ei*abs or apples and vai'iously spoken of 
as ^apiced uvifsazi hourV ^Lawh\ woof and ^Gossip's hmcL' I>eaf — Lit , 
‘what lb done’, Lat Facta^ U) make , exploit , brave deed 

Mab — The Queen of the Fancies nlio sent dreams Hence the 
jibrase ‘to bo lavoiu’cd with the visit of Queen Mub’ moans to 
dream strange dreams ‘Mab in Welsh =*( hild, and the laiiy 
queen is called ‘Mab* as she was reprc*Hpnted, as, being diminu- 
tive in form lilft? Tilidnia 

Junkets — dainties, delicacies , lit Cream -cheese served up on 
rashes, (It Ginnat^ a rnsh)' then, cVibcacies ma<le of cream, then 
delicacy of any kind Jilat — Past Tense =; ate. The junkets 
were eaten by Mab to punish the people of the house for uiicle£Mi- 
Imess- a 
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AOTIJH 


SJie was pinch'd, and puird, she said 

And by Fri ar*s lant ern led . 104. 


103. S7i€* was ttai<7 — One of the swains ideites hci experien- 

res in the ' course of a di cam when she was pinched by the 
Faines , and then a youno shojdieid folhws w^ith an account of 
hvR j^dventuies witli .Jatk:-()‘'-Ii.intern who led him ast.t‘ay, and 
Robin Cldodfellow w^ho liad also plaved his tncks on him 

Sfie — a ^ifii I of the part^\ liuuhvd and pnlh^d — hy faines 

in her df earn Faines were behoved to punish lazy servants by 
pinching and pulling' them b\ the e.u* m then dreams 

Fuat's fjaiifptn —The Ignis iatuus, also called ^^ack-(I'- 
Lanteni’, ‘Willow the Wisp’, a flickering light seen in marshes 
at niglit, often leading asiia\ ignoiant way-faiois WTho mistake 
it for lamp-light Milton heie confuses the out -door s]nj it Jack- 
O'-Lantern wMth tin? in-dooi spirit Friai’s Iinsfi winch played 
all HOI ts on pivmks III houses “It was piobaldy the nanit* Utf/ilt 
which suggested inish light >vlueh cansedT Milton's erior " 
Kctqtitletf The spirit was ci lied /i/Ts Rush, bocanse it entered 
monasteries ni the guise of a ineinal and played the monks all 
soi'ts of praulcH 

104-105 Artd hi* swpitt — The eoiistruction is either (1) ‘he, 
led by the lantem tells , or (2) “She saul she was piiudied ami 
pulled, and he said he w^as ledhy the lantern and tells how <%c," 
Milton himself must have felt this cojistruction tohe very awkward 
and oliaiiged the line to “ \nd b\ Ft lai 's laiitcin led*' (mthe 1G78 
edition) w'hich makes the passage yeiy simple hut ehiiuges thi* 
meaning, making ‘she thee nominative to ‘tells,’ so that thei’e is 
only one speakei or iihiTator thifnighout lJut all editors agiee 111 
adhering to the reading of the 16^5 edition whicli w'e have follow- 
ed 111 the text. 
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I V ' 

Tells how the drudgin g Gobl in sweat 105 

To earn his crcam-bowl 4 jtfJy set, 

When in one nyjht. ere glimpse of morn. 

His s hado wy flail hath thresh'd the corn 

104-114 Anti hv nntftt—X shophoidess hriMiip ivgaleil the 
< njiipjiiiy wiih her '‘ptntf expel umeos, hoine yomij; sw^lni diverts 
the ])in ty wiih (in aceoiiiit ol ins adventures- how he was*Jed 
astray by Jat k-O'-Laiitei n (in one oe(M.sii)n, — how or* iinotliei , 
beloi e day-dawn, the (‘low^nsh Imimless and liaidwoiking s]>nit, 
Rohm (lood-tellovr wdio <Ud his drndsery wnth his usual zeal and 
peispiiod ])vofiiseU pist to have his }w>wJ of cTeani jdaeed betoie 
him l)y the oititetid hoiiselioldei as his due leward, — having 
threshed vuit a quantit\ ot com, with his uneinthlv flail, that ten 
men eould not have doiu* in a wdiole day, -hn, down strc^tehing 
hiinseli to the hill ]eii£;;t}i of tin* tij»e-])lcue pist to warm his strong 
hauV body, and haMUg eaten his till eleaiedout beioie loek-eiow 
/h J lob-go blin. 01 Robin (Sood-tellow , the ser- 

\aiit-spnit who was eonih^nuiod to alj soi*ts o[ drutr<lei} (ie 
men in I Win k, e (T/ th resin ng (*oi n, b own ng wood, cleaning houses, 
diaw'ing water, sleeping hearths, Ae tbi <i af milk (ei*eam-bowl) 
<te — A hai'jnless iU-dooi s]iiJit Shakespeaio calls it ‘Puck’ 
The jester of Oboron, the Fair \ King Cf Mid Jsight I)u*ani, 11 1. 
J>, where it is thus aildiess^d bv Faiu — 

- are you that sliiewd and kna\ish spnte 
(Ulh'd Rohm good -tel low Are >ou not lie 
That iiights the maidens ot the villageiy, 

Skmi milk, and sometiiAes labom- 111 the qiieiii -- 
Those that irobgohlni call you and sw^et Pink 
You do their woik and the^ shall have good luck 
Aie you not he ?" ^ 

305 Sweat — For sw’eated, jiast tense— jiei spued piofusely 
aftei* working bard Earn— ha> e as Ins rew^ai d , ticam bonl = bowl 
or cup of cream — of wliieli tins Spirit was very fond and for wdiieh 
he w'oiild do any diudgeiy, hovvever hard 

Duly itpl — placed before him as his due by tlie inmates of tlie 
house whpm he had served 
Glimpse of mom — Day -dawn 

Unearihly, invisible, as belonging to a spiiit 
— Instrum^it for thi'eshiiig com 
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That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

' t I I ’ 

Then li^s> him down the lubber fi^nd, * no 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strengt h 


That md — Whieli even ten woikmen could not workini^ 

the v.’b<fle day 

110, Lies hivi iioivn — Lays himself down — lies down. 

JjfMpf fimd — clownish thick-skulled spirit , so Cliakespeaie 
calls Prck "the loh of spmis ' Luhhcf or lubhard moans a ‘ clumsy 
a.wk'Wdvd fellow (from wvlbh^ Z/o/, a dolt) Cf. Fletchei's Kniyhi 
of the Buininpi Pestle, HI 

“ Tliere is a pi city tale of a witch that had a Riant to he (as) 
her sou that was called ‘ fjah-h&diy the fire^ te^ Loh who always 
lies hy th< hiesidc oi heaidh to waim himself ” Milton had 
this j/Assage in nniid when he wixite of the ‘ lubber fiend ’ as 
" sitiUhLuq nui all Ihc (htmnf'tfs Uniqfh and hai!:ing htn fan ft/ 
hirongth at tin* Jut* ' 

111 St it tcht*d htigih — Stretched at full length and occupying 
the w’hole length of the fire place , as lie lay rtretched at full" 
length hiK gwnt foim oecu])ied the whole length. of tiie fii'e-placi' 

( 7. t miu*i / — Fii e-|ilace liengtir' is Adverbial ob 3 ect of space— 

Jhi ti.e wlio*eT“ngth 

— exposes loi waiintli =- waiuiis 

^ ISaug A//V 7/^/A- -Abstmet foi eonerote , — vail, gaunt form 
•oov'ei'cd with hair , his siutggy tall figure. 
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And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his mati n rings » ' - f ' ' 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, » 1 1 5, 

By whispering winds soon luird asleep 

Tower'd cities please us then , * 

And the busy hum of men. 


Orop-fuU — With h!s stomacli well filled , harVing eaten bis fill 
t’Mip IS the first stomach of the fowl 

Ont of doors flirtijs — F'hiigs ininself, / e , tushes fm th eii<- of 
file house 

rnuj3y before the first oockcmw annouiiees the dawn of 
day Spirits were bound to return to the iietbei world before 
(MK.'kcj'OU . 

— ^Moinmg song (French niafnr, mointn(/)y ef ITamfof 
‘ The glowworm shows the niatiu to be near , * the word now 
means ‘ mioming prayers ' Ihngs — Sings, 

Thus tales — The story- telling being over 

ny jjs leep — Are soon lulled to sleep by tb« cool rustling 
ivinds The gentle sound of thcj wind lulls them to sleep Lull 
IS an onomatopcoic word = ‘ to sing tt) sleep, ' from the sound //f 
(ii which women repeat while sending babies to sleep 

116 — 125. These lines mark a titinsition fiom the simple 
liomely scenes of ruml mii*th to busy, dazzlihg, gorgeous amuse- 
ments of city life. 

Toweredy oontainjng lofty, splendid buildings 

Then — on another occasion ; at one time the ‘ upland hamlets 
of the country invite L’ Allegro; at another, the ‘ towered cities'" 
attz'act him 

J^usy hum — ^The bi^stle, tumultf. 



NOTKS 


Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

Jn >\ceds of peace high triumphs hold, 120 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Kain influence, and judge the prize 
Of uit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend 

I 

riierc let Hymen oft appear IJ5 

In saftron robe, with taper clccir, 


Thnmq^ hultl, crowds ol pooj)le ol the highest rank, knights 
and nohlemen , 

In irtnis hfld^ give splendid eiitertrunnients ni gay 01 festive 
attire Trfa/.s r*/ , diess sintahle loi festlse oeeasioiis in 

times ot po.iee, as ojip-lo eoits of mail or armour, the dress foi 
war Hftfh tmnnphs- grand entertainments, splendid pageants 
With ladicb — beloie ciow'dH of ladies ]Vh^^sp (onimvnd — whose 
spaikling eyes poui loiili luspiration info the hearts of the players 
and who awaid the jnizes to the winners in the various exhibi- 
tions ol w It (such us poetry, iiiusn , dramatic perforniauco ) or oi 
arms (r (/ tilting, aieliejy &e,) while men in hoth those kinds of 
feats vied with one another to gam the fnvoiii ol her whom all 
praise and to \vhose deeisioii all how as slie is the Queen of Love 
andJJcauly Tins is a very poetic der.cnplion of the couHs or 
parliaments of *jovc such as w\ji*e lield in France till the end of 
the 14 th 1‘eutury and the toumamciits of the middle ages. 

Itaiv — Ponrforth, sh9wer, Influence lit , the pow'er or virtu© 
flowing f mm fita IS and plawf 8 upon mm (Lat.'ta ipto, and fluo to 
flow) ; inspiration, encouragement Bam inspire the 

hearts of the performers Judge — adjudge, award of 

piize to the winners m feats oi intelligence (skill 
in poetry, dramatic performance, mipsic ) aud warlike sports. 

^ofh — I e , hieu engaged in both these kinda of eihibitioai. Her 
grace wlunn, all commend — the good graces of her whom all com- 
mend — a Latiuism. ^ 

125-130. A. description of mamage festivities ni fashionable life. 

Hymen — ^the ^d of marriage in Qr mytholojjy, crowned with 
flowers and carrying a lighted taper m his Lind. 

Saffron — Bright yellow-r-th^ colour of sA&oz^' Clear — ^Bright. 
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And pomp, and least, and revt Iry, 

With mask, and antiq ue pag eantry * 

Such sights as youthful poets dream ^ 

On summer ©ves by l iaUnt cd stream 130 

Vftmp — Festive proeessioii, spletidiil tiaiii ' 

Uocalnj — ilevels 01 (Iramnlir* eiiteilauinuuits so eommou* sit the 
court and houses ol eat, nobles in t lie 15 th and KU.Ii cieiitunes, 

Ma,sk — ill soldi of dramatic peifornmnee very eohimon in the FUiza- 
bctluui period lu w hu h tlie men ol the highest eireles ii}»peaj.*ed in 
masks Milton's Couiut, is a mai^k Anfnjui * — old-ftisliioned, aneioiit, 
Vatjvaittiij — shows 01 I'epi escntations 111 wdiicli mytholosieal ])er80us 
weie mtiodiiced The innnc le-pla^^.'^ are probahK i*eleried to. 
PcifJt*antry is Jit the pi ot piujennf^ originally meaning a platlorm 
or stage on winch miracle pla^S were acted , then the woid ca 3 »c 
t<i deiKite the pla^ s thomseh os, — then, an> gt and show or specta c?' e* 
1 S 29 - 1 H (1 Hu(h sufhts — in apposition with ‘mask ’ and ‘ pa*»e- 
^ antry ’ As sfiram, as the imagination ot youfhtul poets conjure 
lip betoi'e their mind's eye while ludulgmg in pcxdic visions on 
the hank ot some river haunted h^ tuines and nymplis. 
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NO FES. 


Then ta the w ell-tr od stage anon, 
’ If T on so n* s learned sock be on, * 


131 -134 Then — Let me then proceed to the theatre soon 
after, where the playei act fclieir parts so well, to see af one of Ben 
Jonsoii's or' Shakespeare's comedies is being acted Milton here 
says 'i/hat Sliaskespeare pleased through a certain wild and natire 
elegance. • 

Afuw — Lit in one moment , soon attei 

ff Jonaon . on — If the ])layers are poT*/t)rming one of the greats 
classical scholar Ben Jonson's comedies. Sock was a kind of slip- 
pers worn by actors in the comedies of ancient Rome, hence 
emblematic of Comedy in general as the ‘buskin 'is of Tragedy. 
The epithet ‘ learned ’• refers to the great classical learning for 
wliich Beil Jonson was famous Shakcs}>eare was not much of a 
classical scholai* and Ben Jonson ridiculed the stock of his classical 
kno'wledge as being “ little Gieek and less Latin ” 

Ben Jonson 1574-1()37 A celebi*aied finglish dramatist He 
was alive when Milton wrote his L'Allegio The contemporary’’ 
and almost the rival of rfhakespeaie. Ot the w'm tings of the two 
il has been remarked that, reading Ben Jonson, you wonder that 
evei man should have liad such thoughts , and reading Shake- 
speare, you wonder that such thoughts never occured to you 
hefoi’e, 

Be on — be put on by the actors 
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i.’al;<eubo 

Or sweetest Shakespeare. Fa ncy’s child, 
Warbl e his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever against e ating c ares. * 

- ' Lap me in so^f L ydian airs. 


135 


Oi sivcpfest .whhl — Or if sweetest Shakespeare sinpf th^ wild 
notes of his native land, / e , if one of the charming romantic com- 
edies produced \\y the 'stnikingly naluiul genms of that gi’eat 
master of melody, Shakespeare — a poet wlio was of ‘ imagination 
all compact' — were put on the stage * 

Siveetest — ^i*efers to the exquisite cham of Shakespeare’s poetryi- 

Fancy's (lull — The offspring of Phantas)", bom and bred by 
the Nymph Phantasy or Imaguiation as it^were , honoe a poet with 
extraordinary imaginative powers 

Warhle wtkl — sing his sivoet songs the natural and spontane- 
(juh effusions of his heart, Shakespeare is compared to a huxl poui*- 
uig foHh the wild melody of the woods Of, the expression 
'Tlip meet swan of Avon’ — commonly bestowed on Shakespeare 
Observe how the sound echoes the sense in this couplet and also 
the play of Alliteration L’Allegro of course rcfei's to the roman- 
tic cijmedies of Shakespeare like A/eny Wivp^ of Wivdsm^ or tho 
and therefore speaks of him as ‘Fancy’s child,' w'hile ho 
pays a tnliutewto his striking iiatuial genius by refeiTing to his 
‘wild native wood-notes. 

1:15-150 Tliese lines describe the pure, ennobling pleasures 
of music * ' . 

Erer against — As a protection against ; By way of nhntting out 
altogether Eaiing cares — anxieties whivh eat into or corrode onr 
very vitals. Lap^me — me up, let^me be folded. Or surrounded 
by (as a protection againat eating cares j. Lydian -Mnsio 
of a light soft, efleroinate type. The ancient Greeks divided Music 
into , (1) Dorian (Stirring or Martial), (2) Phrygian (tender or 
amorous), and (3) Lydian (light or jovial). L'^Uegvo naturally 
lierfers^he last as liest suited to his light jovial temperameut. 
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NOTBS. 


MarcifildJto immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting^ srnil may . 

Ijol jl9tea» with many a winding bout 
Of l'‘nk^d_sweetness long dxowp out, - 140 

With wa nton he ed and gi ddy cun ning. 

The' melting voice through maze s running, 


1A7. Haified ta — Wedded to, associated w^tJh Immon^al t^'tee — 
Undying poetiy 

Jifamed .vetue — music accompanied by, united with poetry 
Such., pierce — such as may penetrate the soul that sympa- 
thises with it 


Meeting — sympathising, appreciating, -fully entering into the 
depth of .tiie music 

Meeting soul — The soul goes out to meet the music, which calls 
it from its retirement 


01 


fierce— Penetrate, stir deeply, thnll. 

^ SStQtes — In the sha^e of no^,. 

^tium or strain (in an intricate 

diffi^t piece of music') 

Of ..out — consisting of different parts joined together so sm 
to form one sweet h^itinonions whole spun out or pro&acted for a 
long time ; a long chain of sweet sounde, " 

With wanton . cunning — splayed with perfect freedom yet 
remarkable accuracy and skill The music is apparentlg careless, 
fecMg skUful ; its art is ooncenled under a pretence of a^essuess 
^Wantmheed — Free unrestrained carefulness— an example of 
the iSg Oxgmofm 

Oiidg ot»nn«»g-^SkiU displayed by one who hhs been carried 
away entirely by his seal pJhranjBy and thnref^ feels giddy as 
it were — also an Osrgfnumm, Ommng^KwnoaxDg knowledge. 

or touching the heart of the audience; 
OTf 'i^ynng eolter and softer. 

through intricate invchdaont or 
<paS 9 ages; is nom ahmluta. passages in a 

Ishytmth. . - . * 

Zie meUing...fMrtn6np^^ runs through 

mtvidsike strains, *aiid Im loose eveiy chain itliat restrains the 
hidden soul of music. 





t’ALLKQRO. 
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Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidd en sou l of hamony ; 

That Orpheus* self may heave h*s head 145 

Fro m gold en slumber on a bed A't£: -u . 

,, *T * ‘ ‘ 

VV « ^ « 

143-144, Untwisting . harmony — Unravelling all ftie mysteri- 
ous charms that envelop the spirit of music dr harmony * 

Music or«harmony it*descnbod as lying enchained 4ud hidden 
in the soul, and 1 % is only set fi*ee when some sweet stimulus in 
the shape of first-class music touches a choM within us , 'Milton’s, 
meaning *ie that as the voice of the singer runs through the 
manifold mazes or intricacies of sound, all the chains are mntwist- 
ed which imprison and entangle the hidden soul. 

Cf. Merchant of Vetuce, V L 

^^Such harmony is m immoital souls , 

But whilst the muddy vesture of decay, 

Doth grossly close it in, weoannot bear it 

^ Cf . also Dryden’ song for -S/ Cicilia's JJay. 

“Flxnn harmony, from Heavenly harmony 
This universal fiUime began, 

Where nature underneath a heap 

Of jarring atoms lay 

And could not heave her head , 

The tuneful voice yas heard from high — 

Arise, Ye more than dead V 

X45-152. That Orpheus' self'-^o that the heaven-bom musi- 
•cian Orpheus himself Ac. ^ 

A J^amous musician of Thrace whose music is said to 
have charmed even beasts, trees ,and rocks. He succeeded in 
touching tfie heart of Pluto, the King of Hades who, charmed with 
his exquisite music, restored his wife Surydioe to him^ Orpheus’s 
prayflr to have his wife restored to him was grants on the eondi- 
tion tlmt ho would not look back towards her when ^ing away. 
Orpheus, how^ever, forgot }t, and happening to see if Bmydioe was 
following him, s^ was taken back io Hades. 

lireaee-*-oaise. lift supremely blessed or Iwppy.*' Of. 

4}oldeaage’. ■ | 
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Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 

t 

^Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

|His half-regained Eurydic^. 150 

♦ f 

These delights thou canst give, 

• Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

7 Milton 


147-148 IShjiSian — ^heavenly, divine , Elysium w«is tlie ahoile 
of the souls of the virtuous. Won — charmed and t hus inspired 
liih sympathy 

149 Pluio — The God of the I^iether woi*lil — the realm where 
the dead, go to before they are admitted into Elysium oi* sent to 
Tai’tanxs * Clniie set — Wholly set at liberty , Tn this passage 
Miltoii has been thought to lefer to the superiority of modem 
music to ancient 

150 Half’‘ieqaimd--^w\iom ho only half got hack— / r got only 
to lose soon after Orpheus, by his music, rct'overd Ins on 
the condition that he should not look back upon her till she was 
in fhe upper air He did look back, and sbo retm*iied to the 
shades Hence she was only half-regained Milton says, “had he 
sung mirthful music, Pluto would have qmff* resigned her 

These dehqhts lire—li such pleasures, O, Mirth, you can bring 
me, 1 shall live with thee — I shall be only too glad to take to 
a life of mirch if it j^n biding me such pure chaste, genuine 
tlelights as described above 





Pj'ose rendering of 
L* ALLEGRO. 


\ i^ues 1-10.., 

O thou loathed Melancholy ' born of Cerberus and 
blackest^-Midmght in that forlorn Stygian cave, amidst 
horrid shapes and unholy shrieks an^ sights, go hence, 
and* find out some uncouth cell where brooding Dark- 
ness spreads Kis jealous wings and where the midnight 
raven sings, and. dwell for ever m dark Cimmerian 
desert under shades that are ebony or dark and under 
low-browed rocks, the ruggedness of which equals 
that of thy locks. 


Lines 11-24. 

O thou, fair and ffee goddess ’ Called Euphro- 
ayne m Heaven, and heart-easing Mirth by men on 
earth, whom lovely Venus bore to ivy-crowned 
Bacchus at one birth along witli two more sister 
Graces, Agha and Thalia • or, as some sing more wisely 
of thy parentage, 7'ts — that the frolicsome wind 
which animates the spring-zephyr, playing with Aurora, 
and hawing an amorous meeting with het when she 
was going, a- Maying, on beds of blue violets and fresh- 
blown roses washed in dew, made her pregnant with 
thee, so fair, buxom, blithe and debonair a daughter, 
do thou come. 



$6 FKosx lUcwDzMvro or 

f 

tdAW 25 - 08 . 

O Mirth ) do th6u hfti^ten, and bring along with'thee 
all th/ comp,ani0ns. vis., jest, yputhlul jolfity, quips, 
cranks, wanton Wiles, Nods, Beiiks.t.and wreathed 
smiled, T^those that hang on Hebe’s cheek and love to 
live in sleek dimple, do thou bring also Sport that derides 
wrinkled Care, and also Laughter holding both his 
sides. O Mirth’ do thou- come, and /.rip on as those 
and all thy above-named companions go on the light 
fantastic toe, and lead sweet Liberty^-^the mountsun 
nymph with thee on' thy right hand ; bqt the pleasures 
I have* to propose are patronised by thee, O Mirth ! 
do thou admit me,' as a member of thy assembly, to 
live with liberty as well as^ with thee . in iftnocent and 
unrestrained pleasures ;~Sttch as, to. hear the lark- 
singii^ and soaring'to heaven’s gate — his watcK-tower, 
and thience startling dull Nig^t by the spdden burst of 
his eariy songs, till the morning or Dawn whiclh beau- 
tihes the sky with streaks of various colours doth rise 
in the east ; and then cpming through the sweet briar, 
the vine, or the twisted eglantine, to my window to bid 
*goodmonung,’ s&ttipg sorrow at defiance, .a$', it 
wiftt the cheerfulness of his songs f whQe t^e 

cock\by.his meri 7 continued crowing chases awa^ ' th<p 
last jgrey shades of night, and gallamtly stalks in . ^ont 
crf'jhts wrens : do th 9 ^, O Mirth j; adn&it me • often 
fisCeiiing .or let me derive pleasuro from listening, hoar 
horns of huntsmen r^edrfvitly awake 
fitom th.q’ side of sqme^lioaltfi;; hl|L 
sh^y' .i^ohg^ ''Sonie Idt 

\yt' this fia^^ 
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h’Uixeko. 

» 

greed' hillocks, with .1113^ >,{acQ . tq the frightening east 
when the great Sun be|^fts his stately, royal progress 
in> the slcy; 4i:essed' in a garment»of fire and orange 
Hues, ; th^ ' cknids being decked in many varieghted 
colours ; while the plough mdh near at hand cheerfully 
whistles over* the furrowed land, and the milkmaid 
merrily sings, and the mower sharpens his scathe, and 
every shepherd counts the number df the sheep in his 
flock under theifawthorn in the valley.* 

. • • • 

XdMm 60 - 80 . 

My eye, Whilst it surveys the country all round, 
ha's, nil on a sudden or unexpectedfy, come upon new 
beauties and ^ delights, such as, reddish-brown grass 
plots, hoary pasture-lands, where* flocks of sheep 
wander over picking up scanty herbage, mountains 
on whose middle part the clouds teeming with rains 
collect tc^ether, smooth meadows adorned with dai- 
sies of vai^^ted colors, shallow rivulets, wide rivers 
sudh as the Thames and Coin, the high mansion-house 
or castle with walls, or turrets on the roofs, enclpsed 
on ' a height* with feathery 'trees, where most likely 
some famous bealitiful l%dy resides as the Polar 
Stkr or the observed of all observers in the neighbmir- 
hood.- ' 

V, 9 

xiiM ax-90. 

. enioke rises from., a. cottage, ehimn^ - 

jbctweea twaold^oaks, where tvrq yU^^ess or, 
{usiMie:s tliaving met. ‘ together/ ' »t thi^ 

dinner (4 heribs,', ai»d ^ 
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rROSI REKDERIKU OF 


them , and then the one rustic female leaves her shaded 
cottage with I anotlier of her sex and rank in order to 
bind the sheaves ir. the* field, or Phyllis leaves her 
bower if the earlier season lead to the hay-stock in the 
meadow. 


Lines 91-U6. 

The upland hamlets will sometimes invite with 
secure delight when*the merry bells -ring all round the 
neighbouring village on festive occasions and the 
jocund fiddles are played in harmony or concordance 
with many a young male rustic and many a village 
maiden dancing on shady places marked with lights 
and shadows or formed into little squares by lines of 
different colours ; the young and old come forth to 
play on a sunny holiday till long, long day light vani- 
shes at the approach of night then, when it grows 
too dark for outdoor amusements, they have lecourse 
to the spicy nut-brown ale, with stones told of many 
feat — such as how the Fairy Queen, Mab^ cat the 
junkets or rnilk dainties., one village- maide.n said how’ 
she was pinched and pulled by fames , one rustic 
youth tells how at a„ time he w’as led astray by the 
Will-O’the-Wisp, and how at another time Robin 
Goodfell<3.w sweated to* earn his cream-bowl regularly 
placed lor him w'lthout failure , how in one' night* the 
said spirit’s ghostly flail has threshed, before the 
beams of the dawn could be visible, so great a quan- 
tity ofa:om that ten strong day-labourers could ,not 
finish threshing in that short space of time ; then how 
the clumsy, clownish fiend lies down, stretched out to 
the full leji^th of the whole chimney, and how the fiend 
warms and invigorates at the fire his strong body covered 
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with hair , and how at last, the fiend, having eaten 
stomach full of the cream-bowh rushes out of doors 
before the first cock crows thereby announcing the 
approach of the morning ^ 

■ 

X-iues U7-135. 

At night when upland scenes cease to please, the 
towered cities, w^h their hums of busy ‘crowds, when.' 
many a knight-erraftt and bold "baron in festal 
dresses hold tournaments or public exhibitions, with 
many a lady whose bright eyes — as though they are 
real stars, let flow influence on hupian destinies, and 
adjudge the rewards of literary or martial skfll to. the 
best competitor, while both compete to gam the 
favour of the most beautiful lady, the obser\er of all 
observers oi the object of general. praise — please the 
merry or cheerful men. in the towered city let the 
god of marriage often appear in yellowish robes, w'lth 
the bridal torch in one hand, w'lth the concomitants of 
marriage festivity, vis, grand processions, uias. 
querades, the old-fashioned pageant or pompous show's 
of images or dr.i malic perfiirm^nces, and with similar 
other show's which young poets fancy on a summer 
evening, sitting on the bank of a‘ river frequented bv 
fairies or spirits. The cheerful evr the merry pian 
quickly goes Id the theatre, to see if the good .uiots 
and actresses are playing any of Ben Jonson s learned 
comedies,* or any of sweet-singing Shakespeare, poss- 
essed of the rapst exubetent fancy, he who sung fhe 
w’ild, romantip melody w’hich he had learned in the 
woods of his own native country , in other words, if any 
of Shakespeare’s comedie.s such as the “ Midsummer 
Nights Dream.’’ is being played on the stage 
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Xdnes 135-150 

I « 

• As a set-ofT frqm or ;in antidote to me anxieiies 
’and troubles of this life, let me, says L’AUegro or the 
cheerful man, be always surrounded by the pleasant' 
Lydian style of melody, joined or wedded to such 
songs* or 'poetry as the world will not willingly let die — 
such music as may penetrate the soul that meets, or is 
touched' by it, in songs with many an intricate turning 
or fold of connected melodious vojce protracted to a 
great length with seemingly careless caution .and skill 
seemingly running at random, the voice dissolving the^ 
hearts of the hearers with pathos by getting softer and 
softer though passing rapidly'through intricacies, unty- 
ing the chains that imprison the essencp or power of 
harmony, so that the Son himself of Apollo being 
roused for a time from his golden dreams in Elysium, 
may hear such melodious music as would have so 
charmed grim Death's ear as to have released Eiiry- 
dice, though but partially restored 

l^ines 151-152. 

Now O Mirth » if thou canst«give all these delights 
that are described, above, I, L’ Allegro or the cheerful 
man means to live with' thee 
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NOTES. 



TEE ARGITMEET. 


• 

I - 10 . 11 Pcnseroso diMiiit»ses *vain deluding ]ovs’ from 

his iirrscnce .ind bids them go hack into tke idle brains of 
fools — -in which th(‘y have their origm and winch art their 
propter abode 

II- 30. I nvoc.itioii to Melancholv — her natun .inrl 

parentage 

21-55. T h( accomp.iniments of Melancholy 

56-84. The dtdights of evening congenial to Melanclu)l\ 
— the siglits and sounds of the moon-lit night enjoyed bv 
PenstM'oso i*H\ccn 

85-120. Delights of the study of Philosojihy, Tragedy .ind 
other serious Literature af midnight 

121n30. Dt bght'i ol solitude in a stormy morning 
• 131-50 Xoon-da}^ delights 

151-166. 1 he delights ol congenial music — the i^ealing 

organ in tht‘ studious t loister 

167-74. I.onging Irm some peaceful hermitage in which 
to spend his wtary agt in the stud) of stars and plants 

174-6. Conclusion — seeks these pleasures and accc'pts 
Melanchol) as his companion 





IL PENSEROSO 

I > 

Ilcnoe, vain deluding ] 0 }s. 

The blood of lollv Mithoiit fathci bred, * 

mm - * 

flow litile you bestead, 

Oi lill the fixed nimd with all to^s ’ ;•* 

Dwell in some idle biain, 

And fcOicies foiid with gaudv shapes posstsv,- 
As thick and mimbeilcss « 

’ As ilic motes that jieople the sunbeams .v 
Oi likest h(j\eim^ di earns 

The fickle pen sKjpeis ot Moiphens' liain 


NOTES 


ON 

IL PENSEROSO. 

(The praises of Melancholy). 

// Pt'n\eroso — An Italian woid- ‘The pensi\e oi thoughtful man 
Some ( omnientatois — rattison, (laincIL A'l —have taken eueptio^i to 
the title of this poem on the'giound Uiat “there is no such wind 
as Penu*9o\o^' the adj from ‘ Pensieio i being ‘ Ponsieioso and 
that even had the w'ord been w'litten coiiectlv- its signification is not 
that which IMiiton intended, rvr thoughtful oi cc)ntcmj>lati\e.’ but 
• ‘ anxious ‘ full of caics,’ caiking ’ Verity points out that these 
clitics aie wrong on both points thiough ignoiing the diffeience 
between modern and earliei Italian, the woid * penseroso being a 
cnrient form when Milton wTote this poem, and meaning what he 
intended it to mean, viz ‘musing,’ ‘ meditating ’ ^ 

I'hif poem depfcts studious life of the tonlempluiive 

Man ‘ ivUb ivhom ? efltctton is the first word and last ’ — and, in striking 
font last with its sister poem, describes an ideal dav spent by m th oughts 
flit man of culture such ai Milton himself was while living af 
Horton , 
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i-io T/^e man of meditation bids all sorts of vain joi*^ Ui 
leave him ai| d go to some idle, easc-lovmg pleasure-seeker m hose 
head is alwa>s lull of foolish fancies ui dieams of pleasure 

I Hence — An echo of the opening lines of the well-kno\An 

song jn Fletcbei s pla\ of ‘ the Nice Valoui 


‘ Hence all you vain delights, 

As short as are tjie nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ’’ 
and also of the following lines of Syl\ esters Ttagedu of 
Hem r the Great 

“ Hence, henqe false pleasures, momelitai} joys , 

Mock us no more with youi illuding toys ’ 

The poem opens in the same siiain as L'Alle^fo 

Vain deluding joys Jo}s that first attract the minds o\ the 
MCtims and then lead them on to m stiy, as sensual pleasuies do 

^tf 2 «=.unsubstantial , utterl) worthless = false , decep - 

1 ti\c "Observe that // Pemerow banishes only the/f^/j^ pleastira, and 
j not the true pleasures sought for by L Allegro 

2 The hood etc — 4tflfl^/=progency , o ffsprin g The false 
pleasuies arc described as the illegitimate offspring of F6li\ lo 

i imply that they aic the pioduct of sheei foolishness or Aveakness ot 
mind. 

For the idea, Milton IS indebted to Greek mythology, in which 
the goddess Night “bare children' — Death, Dreams, Sleep &c with- 
out a husband Notice the cognate use of brood and bred 


Wtihoui father ft 1 ^— horn mxhovX’^ lather, ill eg iti m ate, nn]>l}- 
ing that they are wicked anVl disreputable. All tms Ys. cou i^se 
s own inventing as in the case of L’Allegio 

lines i-io,) 

a. How little vau bestead — How lUtl e is y oui in fluence on /o 
bestead^Xo &clp, to give aid, to 7^: \n stead’ ol\ kn obsolete word’ 


surviving only in ceitain phiases and compounds , as, m good 
steadiA^Xn, homes steady^ bedr/^a^, instead of &c 


^tutd. 


4* tf/r— apdr how' little you fiU, ^tc. Youi 

cham$ are of no use to the firm, strong mind of the contempiatne 
man Tiijrs — trifles , worthless pleasufes. The false fhasures are 
but ^o the strong-minded man. 

/Vj«l|^^steady» fim, as opposed to the everchanging mmd ol 
the mail |i^ pleasure. 
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5 Idle hict\n — foolisji mind, the head of some J foolish la/} 

person j 

6 And Fancies fond ^ eh , — And seize his foolish imagination i* 
with gorgeous attractive ideas or schemes of pleasuie Fancies fond — \ 
foolish jmagmaUons. Fond is here used in its primarj' sense oi 

‘ f ooli^ft ' , fiosACs? implies that the 10}S aic liHc so many evil spiiits 
This "sense is supported by s^apts which, as in TIAlU^io, line 4 , 
means Ahadoiv^ or spinis (jAudj^ shapes, goigeous forms 01 ideas oJ 
pleasure attracting the mind with then outwaid glamour. 

7-10 As ihuJt tram -As densely ciowded logethei and innu- 
merable as the mv»*iads ol biight dust — particles that permeate the 
-sunbeams 01 most close!) 1 cymbling the ever-changing di earns that 
hover over^jicrsons in slee]) 

7 Thuk — (Qualifies ‘ shape * and means ‘ abundant ' as in the 
phiasc, ^as thick as hail , * it is distinguished from ‘ numberless ’ in 
the idea that the ‘ shapes ' aie to appeal in qut'k ?ucce\?ion, one batth 
folloiinn% close upon anolhei 

8 Gav — Bughl, Motes particles of dust Gqv, because the 

motes appear to dance in the sunbeam - In gay mote^ we have an 
instance of the figure Pathetu Fallaiyy tn ivhuh inanimate objects an 
TtCuitcd nuth animal fulin^A fill, permeate The use of . 

this woid sustains the comparison between the motes and the Shapes 
that haunt the ‘ idle brain The paiticles of dust in a pencil of ra)** 
always move up and down, as il they we ic so man) living beings 
Hence the appropriateness of the verb ‘people ’ heie. 

9 Likest — Superlative of the adjective ‘ like.' Modern idiom 
requiies ‘ moAt like,’ most iqscmbhng 

Ho^ert np dreams —Likt birds ove a sleeping person — , fickle 
The idea is that dreams do not settle m oui minds 
but only hovei round, so that we are only semi-conscious ot the sub- 
jects of our dreams 

10 Fickle — changeful. Fukle pensioner a The dreams are 
called * fickle ’ or inconstant, as they do not always attend sleep. Pen- 
sioners — attendants who icceive a fixed and regulai pa)ment , hired 
followers 

the Sleep-God^ lepresenteS inf 

G5ggkJIythology3!>,ji ting whose retinue (trainj’consists of lireamsj K 
The name* means litemlly ‘ the Shaper,’ he who creates 'ffiose shapes! 
ortmiges seen m dreams Morpheus was generally represented^ 
p with a cup in one hand, and jn the other a bunch of poppies, fro^ 

I which opium is prepared : hence the word ‘ morphia * — BelL ^ 
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Bill hail thou ( jodilcss, sajye ami hoh , 

Ilail' divincst MeLimhoh ’ 

IWhose saintly \isagelis too blight 
iFo hit the sense of human sight, 

11-22 Hut hail tlesivndtd — An invocation to loniemphUion m 
siiil’ing contiast with lines 11-24, JSAIhqfo ()I>slm\c melantlwlv is 
heie useil in quite a different sense, meaning * .Meditation ’ 01 Con- 
leinjdalion 

• ** 

11 -1 haihor \^elcome thee * lUvmologu all\ ' Inalth to 
\ou ’ This foim of salutation is now confined to poetical tomji^si- 
tions onh 'Fhe word is cognate with hale, heal, lahoh, tit 

and hnlv \msc and piiie-muidcd , wheieas JMiith is fan i^pd 

i_iee’* 

12 Divinest — Most god-likc , most blight and^puic like a god 
iMaik that the supcrlatne degiec heic iloes not itni»h an\ coin- 
ipaiison, but siin[)l> denotes a high degicc ot the atTiibule 

Mela fu holy- ^Meditation or contemplation not the same Milan- 
wdiom I/Allegio b uiishes fiom his picscme which is lq\<*iiess 
of spuits 

13-14 IfVioii w//’//r Too da//hng to be j>ciceived 

b\ moital e\os, i/i (2) Too daFysling to r//// 01 agi ce with inoital 
\ision 'Fhe meaning is much the same, — The Minll} \isage of 
Divmest Melancholv is suiiounded by a halo ol bnght effulgence 
which dazzles the sight of moaal men c\nd daikens then usion— like 
the rays oi the noon-da} sun < 

13 Sam/lv vi^aJ|r^ — angelic face 

r4 To hil fht Ar — to suit the moital \ision hil = \.o 

meet, an obsolete sense 
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And therefore to oui weaker view 1 5 

< >'erlaid with black, staid Wisdom s hijp , 


. 15-16 And tfwefore ,hue — And hence look‘^ to*om dimmer 
feebler nioital sight covered o\ci with a black 01 dark coloui, which 
bcsi suitb the countenance of firm, slcatly Wisdom Milt<Tn here 
£3:i\cs a poetic explanation of the iH)i»ulai idea of Melancholy being 
assoc laled with blackness or ^^loonnness — .the literal ineaniyg ol the 
woul also bem^ ‘ Ijhick nile (sec Notes 16 L’Allcgro,- line i) , 

‘ Mchinchoh ' ui Contemplation is lealh someJ.hjng pure, bright and 
ilivjiie and the in\atial)le companion ol wisdom, but toblish mortals 
cannot sec A in 11*^ piopc/* light, and t(3 their e}es, da/zled by its 
c\LCssi\e bnlhancc as ii were, it ajipcai-*. black oi gloomy, — imply-| 
iiiii that foolish people legaul the mnifl of the wise, thoughtful j 
gloom \ -w-unablc u» peiceivc fh€ light C)1 •knowledge that ieall>| 
dhiuHnes it fioni>\ithin 

IS IVea/itf T/Vre — feebler powei ol Msum than lidiaf - 

Atcouling to some the adjeefne hote is used “absolutely, as 
tt I fu\t Ahoy L Ijui It ma\ impU than h'hnt nmitd ^urn 

^ ^Mf^it to endufi. the ii/iht of tht fatt ' dn'imd Metamhof] 

if> Laid 01 coxeied cnci Said — Sieaih,fiim 

/////— I ho coToui dial smis wisdum \ black oi 

daiL M)mple\ion geneian> iegaide«l as agiecing well wMth the 
ilioughllnl, soleifciu glciunn appeaianc^. ol a wise man lllackness 
Is associated with wisdom 

phseivchow cleveih die ifocl blackness cd nielauchol) , I 

whuii L’Allegio h.ues so iiuieh iuId >n auubule ol // /Vz/wm^ \ 
piaise 
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NOTES. 


Blacki| but such as in esteem 

Prince Memn on^ sister might beseem. 1 8 


17-ai Bhxh , offended — Thy saintly visage does indeed appear 
to our weaker view, black, bur it is such a black complexion 
mighK well be, m the opipion of men, worthy of the sister of 
Memmon, 4 he fairest of warnoys or even the Ethiopean Queen 
Cassiope heiself, vho was^ tiransformed into a star for her presumj)- 
tion in boasting of her beauty as surpassing that of the Nereids. 

17 Bhiikr eU — ^ghe is black,'" but her blackness is such as might 

become the sistei of Prince Memnon. tn esteem =* as^ in the 
estimation of men, ^ ; * * 

18 Memnon — Some say he ^^‘las the son of Tithonus and 

jVurora — the fairest of warriors who fought on the Trojan side against 
the Greeks, and was killed by Achilles. Others mention rii*n as an 
Ethiopian king, noted for his beauty though of a dark complexion 
By * Prince Memnon’s sister,' the poet means, the most beautiful 
Ethiopian lady,' Others say, Prince Memnon actually had a si'jter 
called Hemara. But no such special reference is intended h\ the 
poet ; be wwthy of , become . 
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Ur that starr'd Ethiog^ queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above ^ 20 

The Sea-^mphs, and theSr*por\y'rs*offeivJed 

Yet thou art higher far descended^ * ; ^ 

19* EMop As^iope, yxi{€ of ('epfteqfr king ot 

Ethiopia. MiUon makes her boast of her owiT brainy , but a different 
;version of the legend makes her boast ol the beauty of Jier daughter. 
Andromeda, ^as ■exceeding that ot the Sea Kjrmphs. Neptune 
offended 'at her presumption $iMit a sea-monster tb ra^age Ethiopia 
The peqple in despair consulted an oiacle, who advised giving over 
Andromeda to the. sea-monster. She ^\as chained to a rock to be 
devoured by the sca-monster Perseus in the meantime appealed on 
the scene, killed the monstei^ liberated Andromerla and married her. 
After Meath, O^ssiope and AntfronTeda vverS placed among the stai s 
. or as the story jruns, tranlformed into stais Hence, ^/arrvd 

20^2 1 To sc/ .offended — The full construction To set her 

beauty s piaisc above (that of) the Sea-Nymphs, and (by so doing), 
^offguped the powers (divinities,) 1 e. to boast of her beauty as &urpas- ^ 
’ — sfiig that of the Neieids. • ^ 

The Seaj-Nvmpl^^the Nereids,, the fairest race of the demigods. 
Toiuer^ — ^livinities,^ 

22 . Higher Jar descended — far moie nobly born. 

*qf^a nobler Origin than Prince !Memn\on or the Etbiop Queeiu 
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Thee brA!:hl-hair’d \ esta, long of yore. 
To solit^>‘y Saturn bore , 

His daughter she \in Satv.rn s reign. 
Such mivtuic was not held a slain). 


23-24 hni^hl-hatr d hon — "J’hou ail tiic dau|»hter \esta, 

the brigio-HUired goddess of pure domesliL life by the sol iiar\ and 
inoiose God Satuin 

Vesta — The m)lholog} is the poets own, N'tsl.i among the 
Romans, was the goddess of hearth 01 do'inestiL bliss • In hei 
temples, a fne was always kept burning on the altai In vv i^in 
priestesses who ga\e themscKes up to hei soi\ue Ih making hei 
the mother of Alelancholy Milton signihes that the inohmcholy of 
11 Penseioso is not the gloominess ol the misanlhro]»e noi ihe un- 
happiness of the man of nnpiiie hccnt, bul tho contemplalixe disposi- 
tion ol a i»me and sMupaiht*tic soul 

’ t on^ of iv;rr--lanig ve.iis aufo M)i \ok is an nlvoibial phinse 
like ‘ ol old and is inoddied 1)\ ‘ long 

34 Solitary Saiftin - Satin n tlie sou of ViPiius and 1 ’ena 
of liipUei, wtis icgardcd bv the Romans as tlie most ancie.n 
di\init\ and the inlioducei (»f tlje habils ot ci\ili/i d hfe lie is 
called ‘ soluai} cithci Ijecause he devoured his own offs])iing oi 
because he w is cLlhioued bv his sinis ^Making * soliUuv Saliun " 
the latliLi oi ■Melancliob Milton means to sa\ that AlclaiKholv 
comes from SoliUuk 

^5- anot'iei leading is ‘She his daughlei ’ 

' * ^^‘'otjhui As this mav sean anomalous, the 

ttial sucli uiiion between falliei and daughlcM was 
common among gods m SUiiins leign- -imliiologie d genealogy 
being above all law «)r (human) tiislom The phiase She being his 
daughter Nominative absolute 

2(> IfuJ not tifld a not epnMileied tp be. a icproatb. 

^‘Mvlitologacal genealogies are appaiontly giTveined bv' no law '—Be/t, 

Btthn — Something moi all} wiong, upioach 
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Oft m gli mme ring bowers and glades 
He met Jier, and in secret ^ha4cs ^ 

Of NAOody Idas inmost grove, 

While* jet there v^'as no fear of Jove. - 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and puix% 
Sober, steadfast, and demuie, f' 


27 Gbjnmtnn^ bowers — Bowels only faintlj* lighted Glade is 
an open space in a w^od, GlisinKj^ sb frequentative of ' gleam 
te gleaniing at inteivals. Thus, glimmering -looking bright now 
and then. 

^ 2q Woody /da— \ixoh^h\y lefer^ to,iIou,nt Ida in Jjh.c island! 

ot Cyete, v\heic JupU^t, waa bought up ip a cave. Ot it may lelcr* 

to ^fount Ida in Asia Minor H^rc Saturn met Vesta before Jove 

(Jupitei) was born Saturn's rcigu was called the golden agc.oj 

Italy. 

****** 

30 iW- A bJ'et , up to that ttme. In model n Kngli&h <n can 
.tA/i DC onuiled befoie ytl in ih’is sense. When the principal \erb of 
the sentence comes aitei yei, we can sai , either, 'W'bile as yet, tk'jsLiat 

no feai of .|o\e,' ur, ‘while /Acre was not yet ani' fear of Jove.* 

, JV/ii/st yft fiCkr — ' <” before Jove was bom 

Sa'liirn was dethroned b)’ his sons and his icalm distiibiUed b;- lot 1 
between them — J6ic got Heaven ; Ncjgtune, the .*^ca, and I’li^o, the * 
lower world 

31 Xun — MelanchoV. being the daughter of Vesta, is' 
properly called a ‘nun’ j « , a woman whb devotes herself to celibacy 
and seclusion. A »r<rv<= thoughtful, 

word before U is spoken. (L ptmio, to w'eigh ) ' 

31 Divotht a»d pwt— Devo ut — vneed to religioijs, ex^rt;is|> , 
devoted to god ; pious, holj;. .^grir— immgcijlatej cnaSt^. 

32 Sq^er — <^lm and self-restmmed. Sttad/asi — Constant, _,fimi, 
resolute ; not to be moved fr^m Wr high and resolute character 

In 'modern English, jateans/ modeat' Butp 
Milton uses it In the piithanr sense of ‘ modest ' It comes fromU 
french de (hoin) + j = ‘oi (good) manner's* Cf. dtbomAr in'^ 
L'Allegro line ?4- . • . 
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33- ^VhoHv Adverb modifj mg the phrase “m a lobe of 
darkest 'gram'''"* 

I Qrain — ^D;>’e oi colour, = “not, ^ mouinin^,^^t9cK< 

so; dull ncgtr^l tipt, but the violet shade o£ purple Graiti 
l^orlgfimfly meant, a seed 6‘r kernel, thqn any ' small 'object like seed, 
then any minute ^mg,. then an insect of the. genus coccus, “the 
dried body or lather ONaiium of which furnishes a xariety of Ted 
dyes", then the colours themsehes. Hence gmm is used by MiltoQ 
and other .English poets foi Tyrian puvplb 

As tEe coloui obtained from grain was peculiarly durable, or 
a> it is technically called, a ‘fsi^t or fixed dyx', tngraut was used 
for deep-dyed, "idJA" —Hala 

34 Jiv. — the tram* sweeping majestically behind 

32. And safile itfiU, Sx — And dressed in a black scarf of fine 
linen cTape. rAi/r—black robe. StoU-^X. stole was a Neil 

which covered the he.ad and Mulders Milton here uses sM< in the , 
sense of hood or veil. The stole (Lat siola) worn by Roman ladies’ 
was a long flounced robe, reaching to the feet, short-yleeied, and' 
girded roimd the nwat, Milton, however, means a hood or veil, 
which was first’ passed round the neck and then ovci the face*: such 
a stofe u'as w'ten to denote mourning. The word is now used only 
of a long narrow scarf, fringed at both' ends, and worn b^ ecclesias- 
ttes Q'/ry’rr scrape Of the finest kind made in Cypress. 
Cy^hss^Sotae dcrite it (t;om I... enspm, curled while others 
maintdn that the name rr/mr was men to the cjntli which was 
first manufactured in the' island cA (U'prus (c£ Calico from Calicut, 
uom Moif^ul. Gauze from Gaza, Ac.) Latvn is a kind 
of fine I jnen (from t. luna, wool) qmte a different word from lawn. * 
meaqit^t a grassy plot which comes from A. S. lannd. 

jfi. Drerw/— Beautiful ; graceful y becoming. « 


in a lobe of darkest g[ gin. 
FlowingSvith majestic train. 

And sab le stol e of cvpiesslawn. 
Over thy , decent shoulders drawn. 
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Come ; but 

With even step, and m using gait, 

> And looks* commercing wth the skies. 

Thy ragt soul s ettin g in thine eyes . 

37 -44* — Maintain your usual majfistic and digni- 

fied manner , preserve Jhy accustomed dignity. 

37. Wonted state — Usual stately manner. 

WoHted--^QasX.oxff&Ay habituaj. ^ 

#38., Even Y^teady mi^snred ^ace ’ 

— tho^htful contei^ladye . manner of ^ walking. 
C'ontra^BrtheTmShner ih which // PeHserosoh\As "Melancholy coW, 
witji that in which L*AIlegro«wishes Mtr^ to appear A tripping gatf 
.bespeaks full of* youth,, while a musing gait is associated with 
\\ isdom Gait — is- noun from / go ' == manner of going or- walking 

— eyes!;turncd towards heaven 

ijfi And look^ commercing — Holding communion with Gcnh or, 
^tin ^'ouf eyes tjarned toWArcite Heaven, m religious mcditatiod. The 
tharacteristic look of melancholy is sad. The poet refers to tins m 
1. 43, below. holdi^ mteftourse with, dcMmuning ; 

The use of the worB'^ commerce ’ hasrbeen restricted in two 
(x) by being applied only %S trade, whereas Shakespeare, Milton, 
apd oibers*use it of kny kind of intercourse, and (a) by being used^ 
ohly as a noun, whereas MUton used it as verb and noun. He also" 
accents it here on the second syl|^ble — Belt. 

40 Tky rapt\..eyes — ^Thy enraptumd spirit being plainly dis- 
cernible in thoughtful expression of thine eyes ; the profoundly * 
meditative nature of your soul wholly absorbed in devout contem- ' 
plation being writ large on your eyes, jjfa// — enraptured ; car rie4^ 
ajiay with joy,* Sml — nom. absolute ' 
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TJjgre, held in h oly pa sbion sUll , 

Forget thyself to maible, till 
\Yith a sad leaden downwa.d cast 

ThcXu hx them on the earth as fast . ‘ 44-* 


4r, Thzft sttU — Held fast in that calm motionless position 
jof devout emotion , continuing m that calm mood of devout ccstac^ . 
XSfia— Ofl PPSJyUQP- A/— enraptured, nholly 

absorbed. J^^ssivn — devoi|t qr^ s^jTjpd emotiQn^ PoAwn 

(]^, passio I IS used literally in«^he sense ct * excessive feeling 
or ‘emotion / of course, spiritual emotion. , , 

42. Forgei thyself are lost *in meditation, become as 

much unconscious of whatever passes around, as if you wcie a 
mere marble statue 

Compare Milton's famous Sonnet on Shakespeare : — 

“Then thou, our fancy ot itself bereaving, ^ 

Dost make us maible with too mud* conceiving' , 

Epitaph on ShaK€\peare 

42*44. TV//... Until thou turn thine eyes dovvmvffSaid in deep 

"^dhess towards the earth altid gaze at it as steadfastly' as thou did<?t 
at the skies ’ The eyes*when turned away from heaven down to the 
earth naturally change from "their serepe joyful expression to ti 'sad 
leaden cast.' • 

43. iViih a sad leaden — ^vvith the eyes cast dovvnwaids fti 
sadness, or deep musing f^eaden eye betokens excess of thought- 
fulness. Leadf n — hdavy , -sullen 

44. Fix them (stc . — ‘Fix' is m the subjunctive mood, after tit/; 

h^ee it is unindected. ,The meaning is that Melancholy is to fix 
her eyes as firmly on the ground, as they were previously fixed on 
heaven . " " 
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l\j PENSEBOKO 
' ' /**• 

And loin with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 45 

Sparg Fast, that oft w ith gods doth diet, ^ 

' And hears the in a*nng ^ 

round about Jovtf'^s^lter sing , 

• 45-50 Melancholy "ks invoked, and Her" form* and nttitude de^~ 
crihed , the 'poel now begins to enumerate her attendants, \ Observe 
how the companions of Melancholy arc in sharp contrast with those 
of Mirth, Peace, (Jiiict ‘and T,cisure and Ascetic mode of life aic 
invoked as aids tO coniiempiatiott . 

45.. Peace and Quiet — Peace' is the absence of discord, and 
fjtktet^ of any noise whatsoevej; 

46 •^are /hjjj—Tempeiance * abstention frpm food ; AFilion 
here^ speaks of his own habits S^are ^qst; a frugal life, associated 
\yith ,a ‘ lean body ' Milton alw'ays followed ‘plain living and high 
thinking ' , 

Doth diet — dmes with,* The modem idiom lequires 'diets and 
hears', or ‘doth diet and ((foth)heai. The poet suggests that tcin - 
{>erance is a hcatenly viitue, and none but the temperate can propeil\ 
l£|oy music 01 jibetry 01 the pi eductions of the fine arts- 
sciences, 

47-48. And ht Of nng — and listens to the Goddesses of Poetrv 
and Music as they ever siug unmd the altar of Jupiter, — meaning thai_ 
those who lead a plain, fiugaL simple life oi calm meditation, scrupu- 
lously abstaining from gros'* sensual pleasuies, only enjoy the puie 
ennobling delights of thfi highest^tvj>es of poetry and mu&»ic. 

- Mm-es — In t’lassical mythology, thejMvere the nine, daughters of 
JuPiSrr^ PXC.J>y ed over the difterent kinds of^ gpe^' and 'fRe 

^ts^Jand Thc>' livedT on Sfounf Olympus/ 

wereV//C'rt'///o'/^' (Epic Poetry) 2. Cho (History) 3 Euterpe (Lyiic 
poetry.) 4. Thalia (Comedy) 5 Melpomene (Traged}*) 6, Terpifthpl 
^Dance and Song) 7 Erato (ftove poetry) 8 Polyhymnia (l^'maaj 
9 Urania (Astronomy) . . * ^ • 

Tp a riijtg — Making a citcle , forming a choir. * This*agam is an 
adaptation m the common imagery of the 4angles singing hallelujahs 
liNefore ibft throi^.of God. 

' 48. ^ evei , alwa> s, for all time. 
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And add to these retired Leisute. 

, 1 ^ 

That in tr^ gardens takes his pleasure ; 5C> 

But, qK{ apd ,ciiii^cst, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on goid^^ni/jKjng. ‘ 

Guiding the fibiy-wheeled thrope. 

The Chemb^C’ofitemplation , . * 

And the mute Silenc^ hist a^ong, 55 

*Less Philomel will deign a song. 


\ 49 or fr^dom from any busij[:^$a*Xkt 

;\^rdly nature is here personified and'mvoketTas one of the fit aids 
" ta pensivenesb. 

50. Thai.,.pieasure-^hst amuses liiftiself in neat, a'cll 4 :ept 
gardens. To the man erf leisure nothing can give so’^l^ifch pleasure 
as the beauties of a nice garden 

TVi/tt-^beautiful ; with the plants leaularly ptuned and arranged. 
Nis Of Leisure This kis is not used for Us as frequently ui'-M ilton* 
*J<eisure* being personified as a mal* companion of Melancholy. 

First and chiefesf — First and foremost ; in the first place*; 
above afl. “Chiefest*’ is common in Milton though not permissible 
in Modem English — the word itself denoting the supeilative notion 
.of highest. 


5/, Xr^^‘—(adv.) yonder. 

52 - 53 * that j^on soars, .the Cheiah poHtemp}ation--^\i^ 

/angel o£ Contemplation tfajit ili^ high up *in yonder lleavei\s‘ 
/bearing up on its golden wings the Sapphire tbione^chaciot of God. 

with his' usual bold flights of imagination, ingeniouaty 
7^ kiites utp two different imageries-one bibliekl and the other medieval 
jw^el'^ vision of the sapphire throne^harlot of God, 4Elc>nie on the 

B vings of four cherubim who were all bright and dSzzltng eyes,, 
tied Its wheels, *with a burning fire in their midst, underneath 
se, Is taken from* JSzekui. And in calling one of these, 
a COntemplaition, he refers to tife medieval* conception of 
rarchies of c^ioirs of angels, of which die 4dbMSrvd>im formed 
kid, end their peculiar faculty was believed 
to^ktiiofi of things divine.” This conception 

has in his own inisrhable ^>wav,- Rafted; p|t <0 the Biblical 
of ,^he chariot of fire, to sutl| his* otm pufptef-^ of 
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I 

representing allegoncall} that ht)h contemplation is like the good 
angel who is all punty and bnghtncss and is chiefl} ^instrumental in 
(>|)ening the injyard spiritual eye of man*- the mind’s eye — to things- 
divine. 

Golden wing — Masson says - “A daring use of the t great vision f 
in iSSjraTTT'CTSSp id of the sapphire throne, the wheels of which I 
were four cherubs, each wheel or cherub full of eyes all ojcr„ \ihile ! 
in the midst of them, and underneath the throne, Avas a burning \ 
file Milton, whether on an)* hint from previous Biblical .cbm- 
^mcntatois I know not,, ventures to name one of these cherubs wko 
guuie the fiery wkeeliiigs of^ the visionary throne iHe’ is the C^herub 
Cont^plation. was b/ the serene faculty Yiamcd contemplation 
that oKe attained' the clearest notion of divine things, mdunted. as 
It were, into the very blaze of thd Ktpinal ' The golden winrj on 
\\ Inch the Cherub soars, is Imagination » 

55. Hist along — ' Hist ’ is ito^’ used onl\ ^is an Interjection, like 
Its cognate words hush and whist. Here it ih used as a verb in the 
Imperative mood. * The meaning is “ Bring silently along *’ 

5ft less. The tun' of ‘unless’ ‘until’ is 

nof the gfiHOffCe prefix, but a form of the A S, preposition ‘ on ; ’ 
.0 that ‘ unless you go '^on less vou go, tn Ihe event 0/ your going 
the less ; sd ’* until he comes * ^on till he comes, on or during the-* 
time HU he comes, hence up to the time of his coming 

Philomel — IS die poetic word foi nightingale (Gk Philomela') 
AccorSinlg :o the legend, she \vas.thc daughter of Pandion,'King of 
Attica , her sister Procne was married to Tereus, King of Thrace 
He being seized with a passion for Philomela * dishonoured her. 
The sisters m revenge slew his son ancf flesh before him 

to eat.^ Dtsbovering this, he 'pursued them \tith an axe, and ^ey 
w^re tiansfomied oy Jupiter — Piocne into a swallow, * Philomela into- 
a nightingale and’ Tereus into a hodpoe. * 

Ptig n a soiigf:p^ pleased to sing. 
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NOTES 


-ft . 

111 her syc< ^^ , gt ^ s^ivUdest plight, 

Sm lo^hijig th<? rug g ed biow of Night, 

While Cj jth ia checks her dr agon y oke 

Gently o'er the^ accustomed oak 6o 

57 in hef - in that siiam of hcis in which the saddest 

notes are sung with ’the sweetest melody Saddest swee/es f—V\\i. 
O xyriioi on ‘ 

57 ZV/g///— stiain,' laterally, somefhmg plaited or interwoven 

and hence applied to a stiain of sountlslniel'woveff af m the nightin- 
gale s song ^ 

58. Smoothing . ///gZ/Z “ Softening the stern aspect of Night , 
taking aw^.y the glim liorrois ot daikne.ss , making the dark .and 
dreary night pleasant c wntli hei s\Veet melody. Music makes a daik 
night less grim ^//^^'^<'//=wTinkled 

59-60 While CA'nihia^ oak — The song is so sweet and ch.u- 
raing that the Moon hcisell pulls up the dragprs yoked to her 
chaiiot and stops m her couisc <ncr the oak in which tlic Nightingale 
IS wont to ftiiig. Whom does het lefei to ^ Evidently to Cynthia 
Night IS masculine, Heic again Milton takes liberty with the 
classical ni>thology \\hich gives dragons to Night to draw his 
carnage and not to C\ nthia { the moon ) 

Cynthia — The Greek Aitemis, the moon goddess ]usi as 
Cynthiiis vvas hei brothei Ajm> 11 o the sun god Roth of them w'cie 
so called from their birth-place — Mount Cynlhus, m the isle of 
Delos. She is lepcesented as diiving a chariot drawm by four slags 
The Latin jioets give dragons only 10“ Ceres the godde*ss of plcnt} 
Shakespeare more correctly speaks of the “ dragons of the night 

I 60 Xh£.H{<ustQme(t oak the oak^wJierc the nightin gale w as 
^ accustomed to smg at night, and 'where the pqst perhaps -had often 
r listened to* it" 'He may refey (as Masson suggests) to^ some paiticu- 
\ lai oak over .which lie had liiinself often watched the moon, thus 
.giving a personal touch to his te>ld fancy The use of the delinite 
? article 'the favouis this view ** 
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Sweet biid, that shunn st the noise or loll}. 

Most musical, most melanchoh ’ 

The6, chauntress, oft the woods nSnoiii' 
wjbo, to heal ih} e\en-song^ •* ^ 64 

61-72 Observe Inny the ni«hung.ilc the most imi^caiV the 
most melancholy of biid'^, is the tiivounle o\ II Penseioso its sadiiest 
sweetest siiains according well with his deep meditative spiiit 
siaiuhm; out in bold cwnliast with the >(a}, lively music ot the lark 
which st.iiiles dufl nitjht ai}tl at of Korryio comes down to 

L \P-e^'iO s w^indowMo sax <^)od-moiiow ( line +i-S) 

61 That \hunnc\t wi did laws fiom the tin moil ot 

the i()(»lish‘\\oik-a-da} woild to the (jiiicl recess f>t the xxood 

63 musuah tho\t nu'la'ii^hojy xxhosii stiains aie sweeiesi ‘ 
aiul a^ the same tune sadilest v I he ni^luini^ale sin^ni'^ 111 the daik- 
iiess aiid solitude ot*nu»ln naiuiallx stiikes a sxinpalheiK « luad m the 
lioait ql the peiisise man t't Shellcx s olt (|iioiid lim*s 

‘ Oiii sjnceiest kiui;hter 
* With some i»ain is iiauuhl , 

* ( >ui m'ce/nt sonj^s are those that tell oi ujJthj,/ ihouLjht 

7 / a Skxlafk 

6 ^ i'hova/t -fciii ol ihauntu , son^sh (ha a fit siiii> 

'1 o ‘ cnchint,' is^o thaiiu l>x '.iiii^inij 

64 JVoo — 1 Ix sock /^j7rf/-\onn rxeninj» is the tune vxhen 

the hie of~lho" though ‘lul manVallx boisins ' 'Fhc hustle and actixnx 
ot Ike dav IS not suited lo liis mood 
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NOtES 


And, missing thee, I walk unsee n 65 • 

On the di^ smo oth-sh aven green, 

* To behold the waiylenng moon, 

Ridjn g hfar her highest noon, 


69 Missing tkte — i,e. On those occasions when I do not hear 
thy dOng The participle has the force of a subjunctive here ; so, 
missmg ties 'll I miss thee.’ ' * 

• iW^—unobseived tiy am ‘one t.r. all tojayself 11 Pensenm 
' prefers solitude to soifiety, the delight of L' Allegro 

■ NeS, — As not unseen (line 57, 1 ^ Allegro) is in nathrai conlra'st to 
unseen, it has been argued that I] Penseroso must have been written. 
Ixioxe L' Allegt (K- 

66. Dry smooth‘shaven green-^i, Shake.speare “ Short-giass d 
green,” i, e , the meadow where the grass has teen nwly cut so as 
to make it perfect!) smooth 'Dry signifies 'not jet wet with the’ 
de.w.’ . • * . * 

,67 The wandering, moou—X favourite expression win* ^ atm and 
Italian poets. The moop is called 'wandering', because, unlike the 
.sun, she has no fixed couise of her own. 

Cf. 

(,1) " Swiftei than the wandering moon 

Midsummer Night’s Dreams, ly I 103 

(2)' '' Art thou pale for lyeanness 

Of climbing heaven alid gazing on the earth. 

Wandering fonipivttonless 
Among the stars that bear a different birth ?” 

• ^ ^ Shelley— 7 b ike Atoon 

68 , fferkigiesl noon — at her zenith or highest pajition; the 
hig^stpt^ d ter ascension. 

Abm— laterally means niiUk (L. «miu.) 'The church services 
held at the nimn hour of the day (3 p.>.) were ca.'Ied tmet 
tl^n these were dh»i^ to midday, the word noon was uied to 
, denote that hour, and houce its present me, —Sell. 
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Like one that had been le d asm iy 
Through the heaven's wide pa^less way ; 
And as if her head she ho wed, ^ 
St oop ing tfirough.a fleecy cloud . 

Oft, on a plat of rising grdund, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound. 


72 S/ooptng — “ He alludes here to that curious optical illusion 

by which, as the clouds pass over the moon, it seems to be she, not 
they, that is in motion. ‘ This is peculiarly ^servable when the wind 
Is high, and the clouds are driven along with rapidity *' — Keightley 
72 * Fleet} — Thin, and lookihg like fleece 

73. Pla/ of rising ground — a small plot of level giound on the 
top of "51 hillock^ The level sudacc of a mound* or hillock. Plat is 
anotli^r form of ^loi. Plat —{plot) platform, plate, place, flat, &c are 
all cognate words. 

• 74 Cw^w—the evening bell [Fr. Couvre^ (cover) feu (fire)j. 
A term -^!j5f5icd to a bell that was rung in Kngland in Norman 
times at eight or nine in the evening, ars a signal that all lights and 
fires 'should be extinguished. The custom was jTObably still in fordtf 
m Milton's time. « 

Sound^xdd ^ Iniinitive mood, aftei^^hear 
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/ 

0\ er s ome wide-water’cl &lioie 7,5. 

Swing^Anir slow with j>urieii rudi , 

Or, if the air will noi peimit. 

Some still remo\eci place will fit, 

Where p^rowinf; embeis thiouprh the rooni 

light to counteifeii a gloom „ 80 


75 6>z’i7'-=aci()ss Some iin(/e~ 7 i\itered “Ovei some 

shoic and the wide jnee^ of walei it cdgjs Oui old wnteis often 
stieak of “awatei,’ meaning a lake or a u\ci ^Milton Jicrc 

ina} be thinking of the Thames -[Tfa/c\ \ 

Rut does not the adjei-tivc '^how that the ])oei is noi refci- 
img to anv pailiculai^shoie ^ , 

76 roar —lolling willi a slow heav\ moan as. if 

sounding the knoll of ])nning ila\ (iray had ihifse lines in his» 
mind when he wiole ‘ J he curlew tolls the kneb of i>aiting 
dav Ac • ^ 

r//vn» vibiarini» .Jowl} A slow muMs betokens snd- 
ilf'ss when as a rajnd stiam bcspciks |uy A*;///*;/ -- solemn The 
meaning IS, the souiui mt nwses m sole mnit\ as u leaehcs nn eai 
o\er a wide ]»Kce of wMtei 

77 1/ it wind and woatln'i will not allow of 

m\ goin'g out. if ilje"wealhe! 1 h‘ faul J// - WVatlier^. 

78 Somi Jlf Some (luicl pkur tai fioni lms\ haunts of men 
will suit me Snme 'fiil i imnvuiyMxhi - Some ijinol and utiK<l spot 
•RemoMHi is il.c ^ame woid as temote imncd baik and means 
letiied, 01 ‘distant Milton heie uses the woid in the foimci sense 

WiH fit — will be siiitc’A to inv mood 

* r ' * I 

,79-80 nVwi iilomn — Whcie the led hot i«\»es ol the fuc 
fill the loom Mith a soitoi hazj, indibtmct h}{hl. 

. .Gtmuinir en/>trs—t\xQ burning reiOiol ashes; ‘through the room 
IS an«d\. phrase moihhmg ‘to countejftfit" ^ 

80. 7 ’tarh light kx . — The red hot ashes merely seivc to make 
the darkn.'Ss visible .—Fire is bright But there bein^ no other 
light In th.- loom but the fire* m the giatc, it fills the loom with a 
hazj- indistinct light. 'I’his if poe 4 tcall> described as the red-hot 
ashes teaching light to feign darkness 
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Far from all lesort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, • 

; Or-the belfman's di owsv C harm 
. To bless the doors fiom ni|fhlly harm 
Oi let my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Be -seen m some high lonely towei , 


81 away from festive scenes 

82-S4 the. , harm — wlieie%the only sound is that of the 

cnckel hoveling on the fiieplacei or ihc watchman drawling forth 
m sleepy accents scraps of pious poe^iv by way of making the doois 
ot the houses proof against noctj^mal e\ils, such as theft, Ifue Ac. 

83 The -helhruan s , dtowsy ihatm* Bellman — Watchman, so 
called because i^ was his dut) ‘to tell the hours b\ iingmg a bell 
/)ro 7 rsy dAtf////— Ksnatches of [uous poctiy supposed to ha\e the 
charm 01 st'' IT of scaling awH) thieves, lohhcis, nuiideicrs and 
othcr’evilss drawlcil fouh in sleepy accents These bk'ssings woie 
uttercSd half in sleep, hence tlio} arc called ‘ diowsv ’ The following^ 
from Herrick's ‘Hespci ides’ the speakei being a Bel/man.may seive a« 
a specimen of tlie ‘ chaiins alluded to 

From noise of scaie- firds rest }C fiee. 

From ihuuleis benedicitie: 

hiom all mischances that mav flight 

Your pleasing slumlwis 111 the night , 

Meicy '-ecuie ye all and keep® 

The (roblin from ye, 'while ye sleep 
Past one o’clock, and almost two, 

My masters all, good da} to you.” 

^4' and not 'night by 

Jttgh l, • 

85-96 Or let element— Or \ei me spend the night in die loily 
lowxr of <yme solilaiy. mansion iji the country studying Astronbmy 
01 ancient Philosopfiy oi Drama 

Mdl^ hfte has in his mind the Timaeus and Ph'tedo of Plato — 
discoArscs on the state of ilie ^oul aftei death. * 
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NOTES 


Where 1 may oft o ut7>yat ch the Beai , 
With thn ce-gr cat Herm or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to untold- 
What worlds* or what \ast regions hold 
The immoital mind that hath forsook 
•TIei mctpsK)!! in this lie‘'hlj^ nook , 


ijO 


87 mc/t 1 ouf-7i^atih the Beat — Wlicn* 1 inav olteii watch 
the constellation oJ the (iieat Beai till il\iisappeais in llie dav-li^hl 
(htf-UHiich — keep awake or sit up,*\vatching the (in'al Peai till it is 
no longer \isible 'Pho (heat Ile.ir dues not set in noilhcin latitudes 
below the hon/on TJieiefoie ‘to out-watch it’ would mean watch- 
ing It ihionghoLit the jiigtit till it bc'C'in.es imisihle in the ila\-liglu 

~ w’atch ieyond , being used as in ou/-, umhet * 
^oui-MaaiuIiiy Maiauhrv' 1 e suipass ]Mai aulav M his poweis c>f 
iheUjnic, " oui- Herod ,* Hit nd' or excel lleiod himself ui 
wanton cruelty 

88 With. Hermes — spend the night with, (/ < , in sliuh mg ihe 
wuiks of) the great Egyptian philosopher, Ileimes Tiismcgistus, 
Hermes IVismegistiis ( ihiice-gieat ) was an ancient Jtgyptian 
philosopliei named Thol^oi Theul, with whom the Cheeks identified 
their (lod Hciines (INIercurvi He w^as called thrue gieat, because 
he was a great Ktttg^ a great pneU a philosopher The 
Neo-Platonists regarded him as the source of all knowledge, e\cn 
Pythagoras • and Plato being snpnosed to have owed then vast know’- 
ledge to him 

Milton IS hero possibly thinking of the Pa‘mander^ a work attri- 
buted to Hermes, treating of the creation of the world, the deity, 
the human soul, 

• 88-90. Plato — Bung down the soul of 

Plato from its s^ere in heaven ; bring his philosophy down from 
heaven, find out his doctrines by carefully «itudying hi,s^ works. 
Umphere — is a Miltonic word (coined in analogy un-lock 
un^adtn^ un-load &c. " un * denoting the reversal of ^the action 
denoted by the verb following) meaning, ‘to bring down frdnot its 
sphere,* to call down from it; place in heaven, to make it solve 
the difficult problems of life an\f death, the nature of the 
soul, &c ( jihjlpsophy. 
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89 unravel ihe mysleiy of Death and lay 

bare before men the natuic of the <?phercs or \asU spaces .that 
ccmtain the houls of men aftci they *have ‘ ^hiilfled ofl the mortal 
coil' with a to unfold those ^vo^lds which, accoidinq^ to the 
riatonic Philosophy, contain the souls of tlie clepaiied 9 ‘‘ The allu- 
sion is to one ot Platff s Dialogues, the Phteao, in winch he discusses 
the state ot the souls after the death of the body - -Bell ^ , 

91 /Vic unmoria! inde^i uctible-# fcoul. Forso<^d 

foisakifi - ' ^ 

92 I la mamiun -hei tein]»oiaiv abode, the lileial sense in 
which It IS common l}'use<l^n Shakcspeaie aiKli»e\L*ii latei pocN Cl 
(irav s-Kle^A 

“ ('an stoned nin or annrftited bust 
* llack to Its mansion tall the lleoiiiift breath ’ 

* Iho >s<nd is now j;encially ^ipidicd to lal.m-, splendid dwelliny 

house'* • 

/Ar lb used foi ‘ mind,’ as mcn\ tmind) in Laliii is leniininc. 
FU\hi\ /irvf/*— c'lthci the human bod> or this eanh 
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,NOTKS. 


. And of those Demons that are found 
• In fire, air, flood, or underground, 94 

^ V N .. 

1 93-96. An 4 of ikost' Dtmom -The eonsHuctfon ib, “ And*jnakc 
the ^ int .ot ^^lato (toj imfold of if re%eal tlie truths • or real, factb 
about demons &c ’ 

>. Th6 *.icaning is, Of iliosc "spirits that dominate Fiie (Salamaiuleib) 
‘^Air (Sylphs)' Watei (Njniphsi .md the nethei ief»ious (Gnomes) and 
who exeiciso a sympathetic inlluence on heavenli bodies and the 
elements. " * 

94. In fife, air kc , — The spiiUs pf fne aie Salamandei's of an. 
Sylphs; of the flood, Undines 01 Nymphs , of nethei legions, (inomes 
oi Kobolds These w'eic^all good spint^s Pope makes use of tlu!^ 
belief m the existence 6f difteient spuils in the diperent element 
m his mock-Ueroic poem of the Rape of ihc Loth * 

For when the Fan in all then piule expire, 

To then fust elements their sonls letire 
The spnte.s oi lieiy 'rcimags^nts in Flame 
* INIount uj), and take a Salamander s name 
Soft yielding nimds to watoi glide away, 

‘And sip, w'lth NvJnphs, then elemental lea, 

'i'hc gia\cr Prude sinks dowmwaid to^a Gnome, 

In seaich of mischief still on earth to roam 
The light coquettes m Sylphs aloft lopair, 

And spoil and flutter m the fields of An, 
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Whose powei hath a true consent " 95 

With planet or with element 
Sometimes let gorgeq^^. Tfagsdy 

In sc eptie ci pall come sweeping by, 98 

95. Consmt — Sympathy, connection or induence. (L. ion with, 

And seniw to feel/ the demons aie in sympathetic 1 elation with certain 
planets' and elemeius. . • ' * 

Tj ligjron^eni — real sympathy - \ 

Hath a (rue consent ivith- -can exercise much influence ovei . 

96. IVi/h planet . element — the belief m astrology lingered in 
Chiistian Europe up to tiie seventeenth century Shakespeare diamas 
aie full of references to astrological dogmas Diydcii was himself a 
believer in the art .Each spirit was supposed to be relegated to that 
planet and that element wit^ which it had a my’sterious harmony or 
symp?»thelic relationship. Thui a man of jovial disposition would have 
Ims spirit tiaiisfencd to the planet Jupiter (another name of Jove), 
one of an acave temperament, to Mercury and so foith Milton, 
himself in his P L impioves upon this siipeistition and repiesents 
the fallen angels as spirits presiding over earth, an, fire, ikc 

J^lement — The mam constituent of matter supposed to tall 
under the foui heads of fire, air, earth and water. Hindu Philosophy 
recognises Jive elements, while modern C'hemistry enumerates a*? many 
as 75 elements. • 

97-102. Sometime — At other times, let me study the splendid 

tragedies oPthe master-dramatists of old, of which the heroes appear 
m royal robes, sceptre in hand. Sometime^ on some occasion 

II Penseroso mow touches upon his six attraction —the study of 
the greatest and most solemn tragit writers. 

Gor^eou^ — Splendid, in which the*characters appear m brilliant 
costume, — a transferred epithet, as it applies pioperly to the charac- 
ters m the play. 

98. Sceptr^ pdll — Kingly robe ; that is, in sceptfe and pall, 
£aifegi»e- .th^m..qxsr &e 

^ulders of^ngs and Gj^ek Professor mles 

’suggests tnaV*^*Scepter*d pair* may here mean, “ with pall and* with 
sceptr^ (f. e,) *two things are expressed as one, just as one thing is 
expressed as two, which latter figure is called Hendyadis. 

Comf smephxg ^pass along with the '"tram "’sweeping the 
ground. 
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NOTES. 


- < r , , : pIe^cntlng; Th^ qb cs. n Pelops' line, 

Or the talc of Troy clnjj^e. ioo» 

Or \\Ilat (though laie) ot later age 

Ennobled hath the Ini^kin d stage 

But, O sad Viigiii » that thy po\\ei 

Might rai^c JNTusaius from his boj^ei * 


y* Pnunttn^' Repicsenting, cxibiting, poitia}ing* 

/7jthc\ - 'riic ca})ilal of Ba*otia, and the most celebialrd cit) 
in the inMhical ages of (lieecc It ^^as the scene of ihe iiagic fate 
of Q^dipU'., and ol the- wai o1 the ‘Seven against Thebes '\lilton 
heic possibh icfeis to the tiagcdy ol CEdiptn 1)> Sojihocles 

Priop s huf — JVlops ga\e his name to the Bclojionnesus lie 
i\as the fatliei of Aljcus and gicat-grand-fathei of Agamemnon 
The toi tunes ot his h mse foim the subject of manv tragedies by 
-*^'^sch}lus diivl Sojihoch s 

loo The nil V of lio\ f//77//* “ -jMa> be inlci pieted in t^^o ^^ays 
fi) The dume tale Of '1 io\ - 'Ihe Ihad, Hmnei s inasicMpieee —the 
oidei ol the Atljectives being ie\eised as lu natue N\nod-noies wild’ 
(LAUegib, ijc) ‘ dnme meaning * heaxenh,' ‘grand’ ‘supcib, or 

The tale oi tin me 'Tiox — dixine, because it was said lo luxe been 
Founded, by die tJod Poseidon cu Neptune and also because in the 
I’Kijan wai all the gods and goddesses look side' WMth one or 
the other jiartx , 

IOI-I02 Ch^±<rf iepr,^synUUvj;&of,l .bm^ ^ 

though <if a laie oidei, of a later time which liavc added so much 
grace and iligniu to the tiagic v,tage — lefeiring undoubted!} to the 
tiagedics of Shakespeare ‘ * 

These lines certainlv |cfer lo Shakespeaie's great tiagedies, and 
the w'ords *thougli laie’ probabl} expiess Milton’s sense both of 
Shakespeare’s supeiiont} ovei Ins contempoiaries,,,atnd of the com- 
paratne bairenness of the l^nglish tragic chama until Shakespeare 
arose, ^^'e thus see clearly that tlie language applied to Shakespeare 
133, lefcned to one aspect of the poet, here we have 
the other. — Bei/ 

What (a comp. Rel ) connected with * presenting. ' in line 99. 

is ffiluch,.HaaL . 

by a host of ^dr^gi^hsts. .^comparison \iith Ae w^c;nt 

jdreelcTra^jeal ” * • ” 


1 
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102 dignified , ^//yX’i/m/* — ^ihc Imgu diama 

Stage trodden by kim 01 skin —a kind of high-heelcfi shoes 

made of buck s skin \toni by (ireek tiagic nctuis in ordoi lo add to 
then statuie and so to their tlignit} — hence I'lagic, drama 01 Tragc'd}' 
('ornpaie these lines with thos 5 in LMllegio where Comedy ih 
lefencd to“bv ' Jonsoii s learned sock’ The of ("omed^ wa*^ 
a sopt of slippc^'. , 

• 103 *Si^/ Viigin- le Mclanchol) Maiden , cf •‘Pensive Nun,’ 

hue 31 , , 

/// r yvifi if - .Would that thy powei 01 1 woulil i\\v»h) that thy 
power, *&c, , an optaine exclamation, vei) common m 

Cr "( owper s Molifct j Puiuie 
■ ^ C) i/nil those lips had language*’’ 

— Hoik' iUi^cfiy I i\'nh that those lips ikt 

T03-ifj8 Anr imocation to Music of a tat higher and^ diMiier 
sli|iin than that invoked bx C’AlIcgro 

104-108 JfiL'h t ftihe might bung back to n*^ the lost 

poems of* Mtis^etis, and of Oiphcus whose patlictu siiains moved 
even the^iion-Jicai led Pluto lo leutis and made the Hades icstore 10 
Orpheus his dead wile l^urydite 

Might un\i boivei —might vail the lost poems of Musxhir back 
fiom tlie lelroal in whicR he lived Milton hcie exptesses a* wnsh that 

his sacied liMiiiis could be recoveied 

• 

//i — one of the most ancient ni3thical jiocis of Gieece anjJ^ 
said Ui be a son 'of Oiphcus He was llie authcvi of many sacred 
hvmns and a lyrical description of the Gods of (lieek mythology 

/i^rtvv -= lelreat , .the ‘ ^sphere,’ 111 the lowei world, whcic the 
depaited soul ol MuscluS now^ rests 
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NOTES. 


Or bid the soul cf Orjgheus sing 105 

Such no^es as, warbled tO the string, . 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And maue ITell grant what love did seek , 


105. Orpheus — See notes on L* Allegro, 1 . 145. 

106 Warbled to the st/ing — Sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre, or ahy •Other stringed musical instrument. Wat bled — sung. 
To — m ;harmony or accompaniment with* /I he string — ^The lyre 
which is a stri^rged instrument. 

106-108 Suth notes i^^^—Such stiuino as, s»ung in accom- 
paniment, with the lyie, melted e\en the iron-heaited Pluto to teais 
and for once made Hades gi\e up its \ictim in the person of Eury- 
dice whose spirit had passed there after death. The lefercnce is to 
the story of Kur}dice being ieco\eied from the hands of Pluto who 
chaimed with the sweet and ^sad strains of Orpheus ‘granted hiiii the 
boon of ha\ing his wife, hack (see notes on L*Allegro, line 150) 

107. Iron tears — A kind of Transferred Epithet, tears from 
the eyes even of the tron-hearted (unrelenting) Pluto, vhe God of 
death, • 

106. And made Heir, feek — and- caused Hell to give what 
Orphc.*r» s love, for Eurydice had demanded, ?7S, the lestoration of 
his wife to him , t.e, made Hell itself grant him the favour he sought 
out of love for his wife. 
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t tVi «<''<*»>- 

Or c all u p him that left half-told 
The story of Cain^ ^iisca n bcAd, * no 

and of Algarsife, 

And ^6 had Canace to wi(p, ^ 


fb9-ii5 Or tall up.^^riJe — How eageily do *1 wish that thy/' 
*powei might summon Chaucer back to life that he might complete 
the S^twes TaU which lie left unfinished — ^treating di Cambus 
Khan, the brave I'aUar king, of his sons, Algar«iite and C jamballo, 
and of the knight who suddenly rode into the palace on ihe Khan's 
brass steed with a charme^ looking glass and gold Ting m hand, 
and took the king's daughter C’anace to wife. 

109 . Call up him — “ Call," “ raise " (1 104), and bid (1 105) arc 
co-ordinatc verbs The poei h^ie expresses a wish that Melancholy 
could call up Chaucer to finish his unfiumhed Squire 's Tale No 
doubt the referenjee to the losj poems of the earliest (ireek poets sug- 
gested the. unfinished tale of Chaucer* w»hich breaks ofi in the 
middle The tale was continued and fini‘»hed by Spenser m the 
Paerie Queene. Ammgst the Canierhury Tales the Squire’s Tale is 
conspicuous for a certain* oriental nehness of invention and of 
ornament. * 

. The allusion heie IS explained by the follo\Mng lines from the 
Squire’s Tale 

“This noble. King, this Tartar Cambuscan,’ 

* Had two sonnes by Elfcta his wife, 

CJtf whi^h the eldest son hight Aigarsife, 

That other was ycleped Camballo 
A daughter had jhis worthy king also, 

That youngest was, and^highte C'anacc. 

« In at the hall door all suddenly-* 

There came a knight upon a steed of brass, 

And in his hand a broad mirroi^ of glass 
- Upoix his Thumb he had of gold a ring 
And his side a naked sword hanging.” 

*xio. = Cambus Khan. Chaucer also writes the^ two 

parts pi the name as one word, bitt he properly accentuates.it on the 
last syllable., •* • 

III. And who sS And of him who,' 

Hm to wife — married. 

To wife » For a wife. • 
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NOTES 


Xtot o^\n’d the \iiluous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horbC of brass 
On wl)ich the Tirtau king did ride , ^ ^ 115 

And if jiugbl else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn limes Inuc sung, 

Of turncys, and of tro^ihios hung, ^ y 


ii;j 77/<?/ who had in liei possession I /;///, —pos- 
sessing virtee, i i strength and i) 0 %\ei haMiig supeinatuial powers 

I llie viUuoits rint* am/ -I'lie *kjr4g of Ind had sent the 

i wondrous horse ot biass a piesent to Camhiistan and the 
' minor and the iing to his daughtei ('anace 

“By virtue of ilie ;*?;//»■ the weaiei could undeistand the language 
ol buds and the meduiiul {lowcr ol all heibs '1 he minor showed 
coming disasteis and w^mld lellecl the falseness of subjects and of 
lo\ers while tbt w^ondiinis hoisc'of biass could conx^T "ho 

knew how' to manage il inv distance m one da) and 11} liigh u]) in 
the air like an eagle Besides theses wondcis ihcie was a iztwrf 
which could cut thloitgh an}thing, and the w'ounds luIhcLed by 
which could he healed only by being stroked with the flat of 
It 

114, Ami of the -aumdinfiK =aiid,M^ ^^tory of the ^md- 
rous, kc * 

115 7 h< Taftar Kin ^ — Cambuscan 

—Whatevei c] ^(f . a Latinism (Jieat dan/s 
beside^'-^i )tlier gieat poets Tfia poets refened to aie Boiardo 
Ariosto/?Ta&sp, SpenseiJ kz in whose romances Milton in his }oulh 
w^as deeply read 

117. In .sage and solemn tunes — In wise and dignified verse, as 
that of the Spenserian stanza. 

, 118. Of tumivs.ki — ‘turnejg’ == ‘tPUfuamenls. (Fi, tournay) 
Turneys — mock fights on horse back, so called from the swift turning 
of fee horses m the combat.' were ‘memorials’ _of yctory; 

'arms'iind banners taken from a defeated enemj* and hung up as 
memonal. 
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Of foiests, and cnchanlmcnts jireai, a , 

* Wheie more is meant than meets the cai. ^ ^ 

Thus, Night, oft sec me in th> pale career, . 

• Till c i\ ihs uited ^lorn appeal^, 

* 

119 Kmhanttnent^ dieat — The singing ol magic vcises with 
a MGW to place anybody umler some spell , 

120. Wkeit mott M meant — In which Iheic is \ dccpei 

meaning than is appaichl on the suiface Scveial gdhois quote 
Warton ‘"Both X«^sso ar?tl Ariosto pietend to an allcgoncal and 
misteiious meaning, ‘and lasso’s Knthaufed Fonsf, the most 
cotls])icuou^ fiction of the kind, may ha\e been here intended 
Fame Qneenv is a noble sprtitual allegoi> (I'his line is a fami- 
liar yiiotatiofi ) 

I2*J 77 ii£\ ni:f/i/ &.C — I'he constinction is, “llius. O' Night, oft 
sec me in tin ‘^i.ale caieei ” an<l the mtanmg is, let me be engaged 
in the above pui suits, i e. 111 the stuily ot Asti onomv ami the master- 
minds bl old as weir as of latei nines -thtoughout thv whole couise 
* Faie ’ - * lacking light , ‘ dull 'I lie epithet ‘ pale ’ propeily belongs 
to ‘ Night.' 

Pale Ciiicet — paluj, wan, dusk> white couise 'I'he cai^i of 
night IS called pate in lefeiencc to the dusky coloiu of the 
atmosphere in the starlight at night. 

122. (^iviI^Auited ^ — sobcity aimed : quietU diesscd in plain 
simple gaib of a common citizen FWlegro hastens to meet thel 
Sun stilting on his giand course sunounded b) thousands ofl 
livened retainers , w^ts Mom to appeal as a peaccfull 

citizen. j 

Cw il — lit ‘ belonging to a citizen,' from L C/wjj a •citizen , 
henc^'wheh applied to diess, it meatfs the simple, sober dress of a 
common citizen, as* opposed to the brilliant gay umfoim of the 
mihtaiy man, dV the solemn dark attiie of the clergy 
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KOTE8. 


t rick*^ ac.d f rounc ed, as she was wont 
With the Att ic b oy t6 hunt. 

But k ercb ef'd in a CQgjely cloud» / " 125 

White ro gl^ ng/vinds f re piping loud, 


i23n Tricked and frounced — adorned with fftie Slothes and having 
the hair friz/led or curled , to trjick is to dress out in finely, as in 
Lixidas; 1 70; frountetk to flounce is fiist to wrinkle or fiow-n, then 
to plact 01 twine; here it is to decorate Flounce is the modern form 
of frouhce -adorned w ith curling locks of hair. 

As ske zvas wont — m the inannei in w’hich she was accustomed 
to appear. • * ^ 

’ 124 Attic - Cephaliis, th#^ Athenian youth, of whom 
Auroia the goddess of dawn (Eos) was enamoured white he was slag- 
hunting on Mount Hymettus in Attica 

125. AVf Af</^yei^letl ; literally, liaving the head covered. 
Kerchief — French couvr e-chef (covet bead) being a\cil for the head 

Comely — becoming; suitable 

Ken kief t^.^cloud — w'lth her head^ covered only vvith a graceful 
cloud as v^ith a-handkeicbief. 

« : 26. While rocking winds loud — while gusts of wind are sw ay- 
Ing the branches of trees to and fro and making a shrill noise like 
that of a pipe. 

Piping — Producing a loud whistling sound as fron. a pipe. 
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Or uts^r'd With .^j^hover 
When the gust hath biqwn hi^ fiS4^ 

Ending on thexuatiiiig leaves* 

With saint^le diops from plf the eaves 130 


1 2 7-1 30 Or* ^Wbfs —or brought in \^Tth a noiselesia gentle shower 
of lain, after, Jthe storm has blown its utmost, which c^s*fes with 
drojis of watfeV /Ivibbfing every minute from the .projecting ea\es 
of my cottage *on the fusilmji leaves • 

12/ U^hfped ///'— b’rought in , introduced, immediately pi eced- 
cd by. • 

ShoiPcr ‘noisele*Sb gentle sliowei ', as explained by the next 

line , the^in is to came \\henthte viind has ^eased to blow, Milton 
is\£Myfondof thtf use of the word i//// in the <;ense of " ciuie U 
gentle ‘ • 

128 Hath Jill -;r^h exhausted itselL hasxcascd 

}fi.\ jilt may be .taken either as a Cognate Accusative, or a'> an 
Ad\erb‘iai Adjunct to ‘blown,' which is piefeiablc. Ifis*^\\s, 
foi tt\ IS \ery‘common in Elizabethan literature //r was onlybegilf- 
nmg to |)c used in Milton s Uiiie and it is used onlj in three places- 
in the whole of his poeti> ' 

129-30, Emhng Oii* — The end of .the showei being 

marked by drops falling mteivaly, // has passed Ins* 
nigJii .among book's in a //r^//.towci. Ife is still there in the morn- 
ing ’\\hen it lains ; and when the i%in ceases, or is about to cease, 
he finds drops of lain still falling fiom the Saves of his tower on the 
rustling leaves below Ending' refers to ^shower. 

Minute diops falling ever> . minute (t.^ ) constantly* and 

at regular intervals# ^Thfi meaning of this pHrase varfes according 
as WQ accent -wiw?//* on the hrst or on the second syllable Hon* 
the fust," the meaning is, ‘drops tailing every minute or at shorty 
mteivals,’ ^ in minute guns ^c. If ^on the second, the meaninft 
IS ‘very small clrops^# tip* w ^referahle. 

jecting edges j3f the roof. 
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JfOTfctS 


Atid, when* the sun-bc^ns to fling 
His beanjs, me, ^Goddess, bring 

To arched walks of iwij^ighl groves. 

And slyidows bro\Mi, that Syjkan loves 

Of pme 01 raonurnental oak, * 135 

* WheWe the iiicle axe with hcavdd stroke 
% 

• . 

% 

131-.13S J»J n^heti haunt — // does not care loi the 
' bright lays of the sun » and longs to escape fibiii them into Um?- 
some shady ret! eat at noon ‘() Goddess,^ says he, “Jead me into 
the shady walks (jf some bowei \idiLrc the foliage ol' ‘the tiecs 
keep out the da-ciiluig rais of the sun and hll;t with a^Liinl siilidued 
flight as m t\M light, — bowei, lull of ^shadows of a dusk} bioN\n 
colou! — of which the God>of tlie MOods is so f6ud^. cassi by Iiuge 
old oaks, standing menioiials of In -gone times, whicli had ne\er felt 
the sturdy blows of the rude w^ood-cuttcr scaring away the Syl\ an 
, Nymphs fi um then sacred le&orts * 

' 132* — ilash ine , ‘begins to fling fianng beams” ^liegiiis 

• to'cast dazzling rays, 7 /'.' shine brightly 

T33. Co\ Cl ed with o\ Cl haiiging branches forming as u 

w’ere arclies in vaults paths to walk along /h 'Z/^V/Z 

gtoves — groves having the fkint subdued light, as in twilight 

• Z*! <-»rf'«~the shadows cast ort the* ground \ie not deep 

black, but of a dusky brown cglour owin^ to the sunlight falling up- 
on the green foliage. ^ 

134- Ay/gflw— abbreviated form of ^ Sylvanus/ (Lat Silva, uoodl 
the god of fields ahuTorests. 

135, Monummtal oa ^ — oaks that stand like tall monumjents, 
foming as it were massive memorials of by-gon« times ; histone oak 

^ 136. * Rude ax€ with' heaved stroke — ‘Heaved' — ^up-lifted. The 
epithets m this line are joined lo wrong substantives ‘Rude 
bel&ags to ‘stroke’ and ‘heaved* to ‘axe.' Fig, Chiasmus {U^ Rever- 
sal cf the proper order of epithets. • ' ' « 
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Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or Inght them fiom their haHgw|^dJ:iauiU. 

Therit, in clp^e covei i by some biook, 

Where no pr£^nci ej-e may look, 140 

Hide rHk fiom day s ga^n^h eye, 

^Vhlle the bee with ho med tl iigh. 


1^7, X'mphs — bcaiUiful p^ddessea who inhabited mountains, 

1 ivei s iVc 1 leie, ood m mplt. DatOtf — fi ighten 

I aunt — sacied retiear , abode sacioJ to them 
[ p;-r4i. 7 'hjt .^’ir-^'^hut me up ( ) godde^ns, in some seclud- 
ed iciu.xt amonif those groves ontlie bank oi some ri\ei agaiiust the 
blight I a\’s4»l the noofi-day suii, lirtiden awu) /rom the giue ol the 
vulgar uusynipatliefic crowd 

secret icccss, shelteied spot * . 

140. xV<> piofamr cjr — no ^ imsyitt pathetic eye ll I’enseioso 
ajijilies the epithet to worldly people who cannot entei into and 
svmpathise with, his meditative mood ^ 

141 Dtir s ^aris/? lye — the bright eve of Dav , Mhe da/zling 
mid“(la} ^iin ; Guf is/i-^ht ‘that which m*ikes one ^asc or staie,' hence, 
dazzling, brilliant. The word is now used in the bad sense ol ‘gaudy ' 

142-146 while the bee humming on as she gathers 

honey fi6m liowers and the soft murmur of the waters aiuksuch other 
sounds of nature as accompany them— all combine to lull me to 
sleep." • 

142. Homed —**Noa strictly true to nature, as the bee 
does not carry the honey, but the pollen , on itsi thigh — Ston . 
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' That ,at' her flow ry wdJrk ifoth siiig, 

^•Aiull,the v^S munjSruriitf, 

^With such coiwort is ^y awp 1 45 
««£nUc«.tfae 

wsrvvc -AMUP nri«*«i^w w ^ • V s 

1 4*3 ^ That at her ^ — ^The bfee" bihgs (hutns) while she gather^! 
houjey fiovx the jflowers ffer is used for *bee’, the ;ase of ‘its’ 
being not po])ular in Milton’s tfme • 

^*'144, Wafers \ I'his, along mih ‘bee^ above, is the nominative 
to ‘entice’ below ‘ • . 

a * 

145. WttA\su<Jt With such oth(ji congqpial sounds as 

accompany them 

J45 QonMrl- -'haroftony,' st mpaihetic sounds (ix ) OtHCr sounds 
of natuie tlut accompanv the humming of the'bty &c.', m which 
sense ‘'comton' is used conmetcly, Latin, r9».r(/rr, a partnei 

146 Ditvy-featheted sleep — sleep ^'ith dewy featheis , the god of 
sleep lb repre^nted as winged, bhakmg fiom his wings goldep dews 
of«blumher on all men 
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And let some strange mysterlofis dream* 

Wave at his ^ngs m airy stream 148 

' * f * * 

* 47-150. An/i let some — % difficult passage : — 

Masson takes *hie’, as referring to 'sleep’, and i^ads.^ it thus*, 
“let some strange mysterious dream wave {i e. mpve to and fro 
at liis (Sleep’s) wings in airy stream &c«’ It is cufitomaTy*for*poets to 
speak of Dreams as the messengers of Sleep (see II PI 10) here a 
dream is borne on the wings of Sleep and hovers over the.pbet m an 
airy stream of \ivid images portrayed upon his mental eye^ 

The sense is And let aome strange mysterious dream wave at the 
wings of^eep, with a stream of airy (unreal) figures displayed m 
lively picf^aiture (hfe-like shapeS). Let some strange and mysterious 
dream wave aft 4 >e borne upon) the wings of sleep, being 

displayec^ (appearing) in a stream of lively portraiture, and soil} 
laid on my eye-Ws . Let some marvellous* and mystic dream, float 
at the wings sleep — ^lieing revealed in a visionary tram of vivid 
pictures, and gently impressed upon my eye-lids In plain* English, 
let some strange dreams, reveaJlmg a senes of vivid pictuies or images 
be dreamt by me. 


sl/yf/ertous — ^Unaccountable, incapable of any explanation ’ ^ 

lVa7fe at — Float at, be borne upon 

I/is — ^The Wings of sleep Some take to refer to 

i/tiiim , but thp difficulty then is with zvavc at, which implies floating 
at 01 hovering o\ci something else , ‘dream waving at its own wings* 
would be nonsense, theiefore some have suggested that ‘at’ should 
be omitted, in which case th*e constriction is simplified ; ‘Let some 
strange dieam wave Us, wings, &c.’ But Hhe explanation given of 
Wave *7/ — ‘float’, ‘be boriih upon’ suits the context best, hts 
referring tio ‘sleep’ and not to dream • • 



150 


Ot livel} poitiailujc di&pla}'d, 

Sottlv on m} e>clids laid , 

And, as 1 wake, sweet music breathe 
Abo\e, about, oi underneath. 


149? Of portraiture displayed — revealed in a senes of 

visions, 01 Mvid images , appearing in a long liain of striking and 
bnJliant*p|ctuies. 

Ai/y stream — A train oi senes tvhich ^ visiopaiy oi imaginar} — 
like the images in a dfeani v 

Lively poitraitiue — Vivid iniage|, striking, brilliant a***! life-like 
pictures. ^ 

The images in a dicani aic life-like — though \isionary oi un- 
substantial. • « 

Displayed — revealed, untoldcd, — refers to "dfear*\ 

150. So/flv And impressed gently on mv eyelids — lefeis 

to ‘dream* 

Tlje dieam is gently pressed on the poet’s eyelids — t e impiesscd 
o^ his mind s e) e 

151-15 4. And a \ and let the bweet music such as angels, 

kindly-disposed to earthly men sing or the invisible spirit of the wood 
makes, fill the whole atmosphere up and down and all aiound, and 
gently vvake me from the noon -day sleep 

15 1. Bieothe — a verb in the Imperative addressed to the goddess 
melancholy, as ‘ bring hide and ‘ let ' above and, then the passage 
=»Do, thou, O goddess ' breathe or diffuse sweet music &c Some 
would take it as an infintive, dependwig on 'let'. In that caes, the 
line»= let sweet music bAsathe through or permeate the wh6le atmos- 
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Sent by some Sjjirit to moitals ^ood, 

Oi fhe unseen (ienius of the wood 

But let m} due feet never fail 155 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale 


153 Sfiirit &t —In this line, ‘spirit is to be inoSouficcd as .1 
monosyllable 01 there will a hypei metrical syllable • 

To moitahgooi^ — Pi opiLious or well-disposed to huntan bcin»'^ 
:*(jood a^^rees with VspiiU’.Tfie sweet music, such as anj;els t»omeliines 
discourse foi the benefit o>hase moitals out of kindness towards f / 1 ) 
as a’lnaik^of spccial.fa\oui to, if^n of the eailh None but men with 
pure can listen to such music, to those with gross unpiirged 
cai this celestftil miisid is inaudible 

• — The guanltaifl or piesuhag deit) 

155-156 pale- l.ct in V feet which arc tine at, le, whose 

'bounden duty It IS to w'alk in, places of w 01 ship and learning never 
forget to walk Within the prcciBcts of buildings devoted to learning and 
religious w 01 ship , let me never loiget to walk within the piccmcts 
of ‘colleges and cathedrals -a duty winch 1 owe them 

(le) Let me never fail m the dul\ of walking along 
cloiste/ed courts of colleges (such as those of Oxford 01 C'arnbiidge) 
or cathedrals (like the Westminster Abbey 01 St Paid’sJ 

155 Due feet — feet which are due at iilaces of learning and 
worsfaji feet whose dut> it is to walk places ot, Ac 

156 To walk — Used iKinsiGvel^, in the sense of ‘to frequent' 
Studious cloistei'b pale—Tha jirecincts ot buildings devoted to 

study and learning and alsoV> religious worship Pale — limited space 
Cloi^iet^ from Latin to shut an enoiosed place (i e t a place 
shut in by pahs or vjooden stakes Hence it came to mean the 
covered passage bp one side of a monastery or college. 

The expression = “the precincts of some retirement which is 
devoted, or should be so, to study and learning, and also to rchgicmg^ 
services « a Unive/sity, or a Cathedral establishment. It has been 
suggested that Milton is heie thinking of his old school, St. Paul's, 
close to th^ Cathedral, and that the high embowed roof and antique 
pillars may have been those of the adjoining Cathedral of {old> 
St. Paul’s wt^re his first asipirsTtions after learning and reflection 
were experieiKed. 
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And love the high einl>aw^ roof. 

With antic pillars massj^roof, 

And storied windows lichly di^ht, 

Casting a dim leligious light. i6o 


157. A id love &i — ^The construction is “ and let me lose &c ’ ’ 

Ee^howed — arched or vaulted , roof in the foim of a bow of some 

Gothic Cathedral. 

N. B. “ Observe that the poet here passes from the cloister and 
that only at this point of the poem is i^enseibso m contact with 
his fcllow-creatuies Throughout the rest, he is solitary Ma\wn 

158. With ^r/7<3/^suppoi ted b> old-fashioned pillars x^'^ich are 

massive and therefore proof against, 1 e , able«to beai Easily the great 
weight of the stone-roof. ^ r 

Antxi — ‘antique' , oM-fa&hioned. Antic now means ‘grotesque , 
odd* . 

Mas\Y />//3y«Mashi\e strength (rpassue) , (i) ‘massy and thcre- 
foie proof against the great weight of the stone 1 oof’ (2) ‘pi oof 
agaimi the mass or weight the^ beai*. This is the meaning when 
the two wwds aie happened, as in some editions But ‘massy' is an 
Adj , while in compounds with ‘proof a noun invariably precedes 
t g waUr-proof, slaf -proof &c The fir*^! meaning is therefoie 
preferable. 

159. Stoned in ndow — Windows with stones from the scnptuie 
repiesented on their glass , wnndow^s painted so as to repiesent 
Scripture stones C'f. Giay “storietrurn ’* ‘Stoiy* is an abbreviated 
form of ‘histoi) ’ the latfer,being diiectly from Lat htsiona^ the other 
through the Fiench. It has no connection w’lth ‘slor}'* (=-part of a 
hous^, w'hich means sonpething built (comp store) 

decked ; Past pailiciple of ‘deck’ .see L'Alleg note 1 62^ 

Richly dight — Gorgeously decorated. 

160 Casting &r — casting a faint subdued light suited to a place 

wwship as tending to fix the .thoughts on religion and detotidn. 

Dazzling light is not conducive W religious contemplation, as it 
distracts the mind from serious thouglits, 

160. Religious lights such a lifAt ,as is suited to a place of 
worship* and tending to prevent one's thoughts from being distracted,. 
‘Religiou^,' like ‘studious’ (line 156), is a transferred epithet. 
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There let the pe aling o rgan, blow, 

To the full voiced choii b^Q]w, 

In sen dee high , and anthems tlear. 

As may with sweetnees, through mine car, 164 


16 1 P^aimg organ — loud-SQundmg: organ. The •organ’ is a 

wind instrument of music If Gray’s ‘Pealing anthem’. 

Blow — discourse sweet and solemn music — a verb denoting the 
action of wind .instruments. •Used in a semi<passive sensib. 

162 . To the full-voiced choir below—^^^ss: in harmony ^\ithJ. 
The’ idea^ here is that tVfC loud sounding or^an should sound in 
harmq^^y' with the band of singers seated below the organ gallery, 
singing at thefr highost pitch. Bull-voiced —with all the members 
of th^ choir singing in chornf^. Q uir e — another form of choir, a 
bana of singers m a church. choras, a liand of bingers>.) 

B elow— i. e.,* below the organ gallery. 

16^. In service high — During thp performance of solemn devo- 
tional rites. 

/Inlhems — devotional music, coirupted from Latin anh fona, a 
musical composition by choristers, different individuals singing 
different parts alternately, so that it hears as if one party responds to 
the other in song ; hence, any kind cf sacred music. C/^ar — sung 
dearl y or dispnctly , 01 it may mean ‘ pure* noh^e ; 

As = (such) as, or, in such a way as, 

164 - 166 . As mat/ „eye>— that it may produce such a sweet, 
delicious effect oi) my ears as to* thro\{ me into a transport of 
joy and present all the dories of heaven before my mind’s eye ; 
.t.e j enable me to enjoy heavenly or diviiys bliss 
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Dissph e me into ecstasies, 165 

And bung all Hca\Si befoic mine c>e& 

And may at 1 ‘Si my Meaty age 
Find out the j)caccful henniUge, 


i /Ji\soh'e. irs/ii\i(‘s--T\\L line is highly poetical Ihc poet desires 
to hear music that Mill so melt his soul, so Lani limi out of himself, 
j that he ma} almost learn the seciets oJ dninc things 

/^KwVr'ft'-inell rA/t 7 m— J o} s that can} one (ml of one's sell, 
a'% It Meie , tl tA, out, and s/o, stand), 1iansi)oit*or rajituies su( h 
delights as Mould ** take the imiuisoneci soul and la]) it in Kh- 
sium CoMn\ 

i^)h Bt ini(, MM — juc. sent all the beauties of he.ncn befoiC nu 
mind's c}e make me eiijo\ hea^enl3 01 diMiie bliss 

167-74 AjiiI //r; And J wish that 1 may hnd seme 
quiet seijucNtcied mlieai 111 im old age when I '>lnll be suk of 
the MOT Id and its Ma>s 
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The hair}' gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell. 1 70 

Of every sUr that heav*n doth sho\\ 

And c\cry herb that sips the (fexv, 

{Till old expel lencc do attain 
ll'o something like piopheUc sliain 

These plca‘!uie^, Alclanchoh, ijiu 173 

And I mill llicc xmII choose loTTve 


iby- 7 ^ Thi »//(//// and lake to the longh. shai^gx gainicnt'* 
and the d^tik inoss-co\eied letieat ol the icclusc where 1 may Jive 
to si lid V -with caie and attention the stais ol heaven and tlie 
heihs'of the* caith Avhieh arc noiiiished b\ dew-drops till the 
expcpence gained^ by long }e^is oi stud} and leseauh develop 
in Rie the ])ioj)h«liL poweis ot tin sages u1 old, 

Ihirv — Oojfise and shaggv R)i^htl\ spell of -conectlv snirl\ 
wiih laie *v^d aitLiitioii ^ like a beginner sj>elling his way 
Ihioiigh his lesson -dunks imbibes, le is nouiisheil by 

Cf Po])e\ Pastonxh “ Fven plant that dunks ilic 11101 ning 
dew ’ lead slowly and thoughtful 1 } -( onceining 

Aitiitn — leacli Subjunctive aftei ‘till ’ home —Something 

like the pow^'rs of piophes) cxcicised b\ the wise men of old-- 
the ?vz/t r---w’ho were poets and prophets .Synz/w--uUetaiice 

\T\i\ *Theie may be a lefeience here to the old astrologeis 
who’ claimed the powei ot pi edieting events fiom the stud} of the 
stars, but such a power wiui not the ambition of Milton he lather 
mea’^s that.vvise expeiience of lhe!iged, which enaliles them, through 
then knowledge ot the past, to judge the*piobable lesults of diffeient 
lines of action * 

• • 

175-76 Time live — Let me have these delights and I will 
suiely cast in^ijxy tot with thee- -The student should observe that 
in tj^_ concluding lim‘s there is no ‘ if ’ — as m those of the 
othe r"* pb em— implying that tHcic is no manner of doubt* or 
un cerh-flhty about the ple?^^u^es ‘that Melancholy gives — ch^df 
^ovving whicli ?ide the poet^ sympathies lay— 775 that htC prefewred 
the the viirthful temper* 




Prose rendering of 
UL PBNSBROSG. 


Unes 1-10. 

O useless, cheating, pleasures of Mirth ! uhich are 
always less in ' actu]^ enjoyment than you seem in 
anticipation, and which are born of unmixed Folly as 
your If mother, but have no father, go ye hence! How 
little .do ye avail, help, or ^occupy with all your trifles, 
the 'settled, je'solute mind of a person of fixed prin- 
ciples and character ! • Depart, and dwell in some 
thoughtless* and besotted mind, and fill foolish fancies 
tvith gay and merry ‘ images as abundant and count- 
lesp as are the lively, little particles of dust that dance 
up and down in the rays of sunlight coming into dark 
rooms, or as are most like unto floating, transitory, 
and wildly roving dreams, — the perpetually shifting 
followers of the God of sleep. 

Xdues dl^SO. 

O thou most divine Melancholy, O thoil wise and 
holy goddess, I wish thee healtlf 1 Thy holy counte- 
nance is so transcendentally bright that it cannot be 
clearly visible \o the visual power of human eyes, and 
tho'efore appear, ■ to the .dt}Il eyesight of us morU^s, 
shrouded witb Mack — ^(he favourite colour of sol^ 
wisdotn, j>ut such a black as in meU's estimation might- 
become or be suitable to Hettiara, the most beautiful, 
sister of .j^riuce 'Memn.o.n,* or to the paragon *of -beauty,' 
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Cassiopea, the* Ethiopian Queen, who was transformed 
into a constellation of 13 stars in the heavens, and 
who, having challenged t^e ^Nereids for Uie superiority 
of her or her daughter’s beauty, so much annoyed 
their divinities as to incur their vengeance But 
thou, O Melancholy t art of far more noble origin 
than ever Hemara or Cassiopea , for bright-haired 
Vesta, the goddess bf fire, hearth, and civilization, was 
thy inotljer and Saturn was thy father Though 
Vesta was Saturn’s daughter, yet, there having been 
no great stigma attached to such a marriage as that 
of the father with his own daughter in the tin»es of 
heathen* mythology, he often visited her as a lover 
in faintly shining bojvers, glasies, and in the secret 
shaded woods of the most interior groye in Ida’s 
cliffs, at a time before Jove or Jupiter rebelled against 
his father Saturn, or, in other words, before the golden . 
age. 

Idnes 31-60 

O thoughtful, holy, pure, sober-minded, orderly, 
ch'aste, virtuous and pious recluse. Melancholy t 
Clothed all over with a majestic gown of violet shade 
of purple flowing with trails, and with a veil or hood 
of black crape linen becomingly cast or thrown over thy 
graceful shoulders, do thoil come, but preserve thy 
accustomed dignity cJf movement with calm, 
uniform steps and thoughtful pace," and with looks 
hfolding 'intercourse or communion with Heaven, thy 
entranced soul being concentrated in thy eyes : Thy 
sHently enraptured and ecstatic soul havuig been kept 
motionless m the holy transport of enthusiastic devo> 
tkih to Cod, do thou abstract tjiyself from all earthly 
things till; thfou seemesf ’a marble leffigy, and till thou> 
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with a grave, dull, dejected and downcast bent, dost 
fix thy eyes, on earth as steadfastly as ,thy looks 
were before fixed on Heaven; '’do thou then take into 
thy company Calm, 'Pc^ce aqd Quiet as well as lean 
and thin Moderation ' in food that feed* on such 
unsubstantial food as angels live upon, and that ^hears 
the Muses forever sing in a circle round ^the 
altai and throne of God do thou also take ipto thy 
company retired Leisure that enjoys its pleasures 
in neatly adjusted gardens • but, abdve all, do thou 
bring along with thee Divine continn plat ion — Him 
that soars on high on golden wnng, guiding or con- 
veying the fiery-wheeled .tbrone of God , do thou also 
bid , sjlchce c»mo with thee, by the signals sin* is 
wont to obey,«unless the nightingak* will condescend 
to give a song 111 her m<»st m’elodious and melancholy 
mood, (thereby softening the stern aspect of Night,, 
while the Moon slowly drives her chariot drawn lyr 
dragons over the favourite oak of the nightingale ’ 

Lines 61-72. 

O'most melodious and melancholy nightingale 1 
that avoidest the confused medley* of sounds uttered 
by foolish mankind in the day-time, I court, walk 
and look (or thee, O songsfr^ss, in • order to hear thy 
evening songs , an^ not finding thee, I unseen walk 
on the dry new-mown meadow' of the village green 
to see and watch the vagrant and erratic moon 
climbingt to her highest poirit in the sky at night,' 
looking like oife who ha<f deviated from the right way 
in the vasif pathless skies and frequently having the 
appearance of positive descent and motion and bending 
tinrougli the’W’ooly cloqiis,* though in reality it (s* the 
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clouds that actually move and pass over the moon 
as they disperse around her. 

ZdiilMi 73408. 

Oa^i plot of raised or elevated ground I often 
hear the curfew bell slowly ringing with a melancholy 
sound aiyi as though coming along the shore over a vast 
sheet of water : or if the weather will a}low^ some quiet 
remote, solitary place will suit my purpose, when 
shining but not actually burning cinders give a sort of 
^uncertain light, which can be described as neither 
light nor darkness ; a quiet place which is far 
and free from alt merry or jolly sounds except 
the chirruping or sharp creaking of the cricket on 
the floor of the hearth, or the drowsily uttered charms 
or magical verses of the watchman to avert multifari- 
ous perils of the .night from the houses of the people 
dwelling within his heat or round ; or, let me prosecute 
my midnight studies in a lofty solitary tower, by the 
light of my lamp which may be seen at ^ distance, 
(where sitting up till daybreak I may continue my 
noctural meditations evep after the constellation of 
the Great Bear has oeased .to shine, and may study 
thb works of Hermes, the Egyptian phflosdpher, priest 
and king, all in one, arid may hold communiori with 
the departed spirit of Plato in order' to be informed of 
.the w^ds or -plates where departed hdirianaouls go 
-tq after the disso^ttqn of their bodies; as well as to 
ISKi infoihied of tHe Spirits of . .Powers tlmt preside' 
or live |n an, fire, water or under the jgpround. .arid‘wjhb 
paid, to; pd«M^- abme sqrt, of .ppdrers . that’ #ckiit 
* pldal^iy add elemental, 

Sdiia^tmes let 'me' sfliuy the noble, classlcid 

( *' 
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tragedies in which heroic and* kingly personages act 
with sceptres in hand and dressed .in royal mantles, 
and of which the principal or only subject-matters are 
exploits and sufferings of CEdipus and Pelops and their 
royal houses, and of those various heroes Who fought 
before the holy-city of Troy ; let me also study those 
noble tragedies of more modern times, such as Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet or -Macbeth, which have dignified the 
tragic lore of comparatively more, modern times though 
their number is.Very few. 

• " . Il^nes 102-130. 

.But* O Melancholy, I would that thy power could 
recover some of the mythic or ancient poems, such 
as the sacred hymns and oracles of Museus or of the 
most pathos-exciting •Orpheus, w’hich were perhaps 
the. most patheti<; and nqblest of all that have come 
down to us, which could persuade the “ iron go<i” 
Pluto*^ and even stern, horrid Hell to restore Eurydice 
to her loveg Orpheus. I also wish that thy power, O 
Melancholy, could call up or raise Chaucer from 
among the dead whg left half-finished his ' Squires 
tale the story of bdid CaifibusQan, of his two sona 
Camball and Algarsife, ^nd daughter, and of the knight 
whq married the daughter Carnace who was presented 
with a gold /ingf the possession of and wearing of 
which enabled her to understand the language of birds 
and the properties of herbs, and with a mirror whicji . 
enabled • the ’ ojirner to ^pretell the future and to read ' 
secrets; and the story of the brass-horse of the 
Tartar kmg, which would very quickly carry the ridqr 
wherever, he wished to* go. I also wish, O 
obdy ! That thy ■ power .could recover whatever e^ 
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such great bards as Boiardo, Ariosto, Spenser, Tasso 
and others have written on tournaments and trophies 
and on dismal enchanted forests, which writings have 
a two-fold meaning, or which, under the veil of romantic 
fictions, profess to convey morrfl and religious 
instructions, 

Idnes 121—154. 

Permit me to ‘be often seenbj'thee*, O Night, in thy 
pale course, till sober-hued or gravely attired Aurora 
appeals, not dressed out in a gay manner or extrava- 
gantly c'urled or plaited as . she was accustomed to 
have been when shfe went out hunting 'with Cephaulus, 
but having a mist or cloud becomingly arranged like a 
kerchief around her head, while winds moving to and 
fro, or shaking trees, ships, houses, &c are blowing 
sferill as from pipes or introduced \^^th a quiet or gentle 
shower, when the strong wnnd has ceased ending with 
drops falling at short intervals from off the eaves on 
the rustling leaves. And when the morning sun 
begins to cast his fluttering rays, do thou briijg me 
O Goddess Melancholy, to arched and embowered 
paths of glimmering groves where the light is as morn- 
ing twilight, and to dark shadow's of pines and long-lived 
majestic oaks of * w'hich the wood-god Sylvanus 
is fond, and where the cruel axe with uplifted stroke 
was never heard to terrify and drive' away the oak- 
nymphs or dryeds from their sacred retreats or places 
of resort.* There, do thou, Ct Melancholy, hidd* me from 
the glaring sunshine in some closely covered grove 
'Situated near a. rivulet where ,no profane eye may see 
me, while the bee, with thigh .laden ‘^th honey, hums 
over her task among fiowers and murmuring waters, 
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with such harmony as the bee and the waters maintain 
among themselves, and bring ;pn angelic gentle sleep , 
the feathers of whose wings having been steeped in 
Lithean dew, let drops fall on the eyes ^of slumber 
and let some’ nlysterious dream of lively portraiture 
displayed^ move to and fro m airy stream nn sleep’s 
wings laid gently on my eyelids , ^and when awake 
from sleep, let melodious music be uttered overhead, 
all around^ and subterrAneously, whisjiered to the pious 
ear,alone, by some guardian spirit or by the presiding 
deity okthe wood 

• 

Lined *155-166. 

But let hiy dutiful feet never fail to step at the 
right time into the enclosure of the secluded 'cloister 
or monastery devoted to learning, divine contemplation, 
or the discharge of religious duties, and to love Uie 
lofty-vaulted or arched roof supported by old-fashioned 
pillai% unyielding to or able to resist super-incumbent 
weight, witji windows painted with stories of Saints 
and Jiistories of sacred events, and richly ornamented, 
emitting a faint subdued light w'hich produces on 
the heart of the beholder an awful, religious feeling. 
And there in the Cathedral let th& loud-voiced organ 
or any other instrument .of church music be played 
in harmony with rtie choral singings of a whole body 
of singers sittmg below and singing with full and rich 
voice, holiday church service and alternately-sung 
hymns luch a$ may, with their sweet melody, through 
my extegial organ of hearing, melt my heart awa^ 
into raptures of interne delight, and present before 
my mind’s.eye all the Heal pictures of anjgelic chorus 
with their heavenly delights. 
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Unes 167 - 176 . 

To coi.clude^ the M,elancholy man says . — " I wish * 
that Ij dressed in the hairy or coarse gown of hermit, 
may end my weary old age, in some tranquil her- 
mitage flooroed with moss, or in a ch&mber of some 
monastery, whence I may carefully study the stars 
in the firmament, jind the plants and herbs nourished 
by dews on the surface of the earth ; until experience 
.may give me ascertain power of focetelling what is 
to* happen. > O Melancholy, givf me these pleasures,, 
and I will be glad to live with thee. 



Model Questions with Answers. 

Ii’Allesrro and n Penseroso* . 


[Import'ant dpestlons are marked thus * ] 

1 — Q. Oire a summary ef Vilton’s life. 

*A Jotin Mriton, the greatest poet of his or any 
other age afjer Shakes^Jj^are, was born on December 
9 , 1608, in, Bread Street, London — the second child 
and eldest /on of a resjDectable Scrivener He came, 
in his own words, ex generc honesio — of a family in 
which courage, nobility and love of art combined to 
whisper into his childish ears the most beautiful %nd 
eloquent words around his cradle. His life falls into 

three well-marked periods — 

• 

j(i) The First Period (1608-40) — extends from his 
birth in 1608 over his education and travels to his 
return home from the Continent in i O60 While at 
Christ College, Cambridge, the strict propriety of 
his conduct together with the almost feminine 
amiability of his features got him the nick-name 
of the ‘ Lady of Christ.’ He took his M. A. degree in 
1632 and retired to his father’s house at Horton 
tor five yeats during, which he prepared for the 
great wqrk that lay before him, and WTote . (i) The 

Ode on the Nativity of, Christ, (2) The sister poems of 
TJ Allegro, and // Pemerdso, (3) The Pastoral elegy of 
Lycidas, and (4) The Masque of Comus. • 
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. (2) The Second Period (1639-60) — may be called 

the Co}iir<r)ersial or Prose period of his life, in which 
the poet M'as lost in the controversialist Excepting a 
few stray sonnets, he w’rote in this period nothing 
but pamphlet after pamphlet on the burning, stirring 
political and theological questions of the time. 
His . boldest work in this connection was the 
Defensio^ Populi — a vindication of the execution 
of Charles I His greatest prose work, the 
Areopagitica — a fervent appeal fo the Long Parlia- 
ment for the Liberty of live Press — belong' to this 
period It was in this period too, about 1632, that he 
became blind owing to the excessive strain on his 
mental powers caused by his almost super-human in- 
tellectual work • 

(3) The Third Period (i'66o-74) — is at once the 
darkest and brightest period of his’ life Puritanism — 
the cause to which he had devoted his life — had 
'fallen, and was follow'ed by an era of moral and 
political profligacy inaugurated by the Restoration, 
w'hich ill accorded with Milton’s lofty and noble 
ideals. Milton himself had fallen, to use his own 
words, “ on evil day'? and evil tongues with 
darkness and dangers compassed round” He lived 
in the strictest seclusion, poor, olind and neglected, — 
but towering in the simple majesty and purity of life 
and thought above the gay minions of Charles II, like 
his own Samson among the ungodly Philistines, but 
though poor and blind,' and ‘thought extinguished 
quite’, yet his inward eyes, ilfumined by the ‘Heavenly 
Muse’, ‘in fine frenzy rolling’ shone with a lustre 
truly divine — ‘out-shining jnyriads though bright’ — 
and saw those sublime and' heavenly visions which 
are the'thome of his immortal epic — the Paradise Lost 
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which appeared in 1667. Paradise Regained, a sup- 
plement to it, followed in 1671, and later on, the 
same year saw his sacred drami Samson Agonistcs. 
He passed away ‘ with peace and consolation and 
calm of mind — nilI passion spent” — m 1674 

2 — Q. Give a chronological list of ICilton’s wol’ln; 

A. 1624. Poetical Translation of Psajtns 114 
(ind^Tj6 ^ • 

1626 Rlcgy on^tJie Death of a Fair In fant. 
lOcg A Hymn on the Morning of Christ's 
* tVativUy 

£659 Some minof poems . f)n the Passion {1. e. 
4 ,eath of Christ), On Shakespeare &c 

1632 tH Allegro jjid II Penscroso 
,, Ariade^, a Mask enacted at I-udlow Castle 

1634. Com ns, also a Mask and acted at Ludlow 
Castle, • 

I637 Lycidas — a P.istoral Kle_i;;y on the’ death of 

,his friend Edward King. 

,1639 Fpitaphium Damonis — a Latin Elegy on 
the death, of his Iriend. 

1 642 , 1 pology for Smecty minis 

1644 Arcopngiti^'a 

1651 Defensio pro Popiilo Anglicano. 

1658 Paradise IaisI begun 

1667 Pa)adne L'"t, First Edition. 

1670 History of England 
167*1 Pc^rndise Regained 
.. Samson Asroinstes 
1673 ,1 Treatise pn Digie 

1674., Paradise LosP, ScconA Edition. 

1074. Fa miliar* Epistles (in Latin ) 
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3 — Q. Indicate (1) ll^ton’f ebaincter, (2) 

Polities, (3) &eligioii and (4) Us Style and Diction of 
his poetry. 

A. (i) He was the noblest champion of Puritanism 
in every sense of the term His • character was 
unexceptionable, his morals always pure, his religion 
deep-seated. He loved truth and virtue for their 
own sake with a genuine heart-felt love, and his belief in 
their final triumph was firm and unshaken to the 
last He was in*^ short the ‘hetoie Nazarite ’ of a 
world of ungodly Philistines., 

(2) In religion he was what i» called an 'anti- 
Trinitarian, i e , onf who (k>es not . believe m the 
doctrine of Christian Trinity, holding the views of 
high Arianism, according to which Christ is regarded* 
as a created being, perfect indeed, and sujienor to all 
other created beings, but not co-etjual and co-ettrnal 
w’itii God. 

(3) Though a royalist in his early youth., he 
became a .staunch Republican with the out-break of 
the civil war 

(4) His style and diction js essenti.illy Kliz*abe- 
than, / c , marked by, all fhose peculiarities of gram- 
mar and idiom which characterise those great masters 
of prose and verse ’who shed .such a bright lustre 
round the maiden Queen But he w^s a profound 
classical scholar and had so thoroughly assimilated 
the classical spirit of the great masters of antiquity 
that it has left its mark oq almost every linfc of his 
poetry. 

The chief features of his style are 

(i) His classicism: {a) Imitation of Greek and 
Latin constructions, eg., the pjfrticipial construction, 
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the dative, the omission of the antecedents ; {b) the 
large proportion of classical words, t.e., words of 
Greek and Latin origin used in*their«///cr«/ Sense, eg., 
admire ahjecty horrid, &c. 

(2) Elizabethan pecurhantips, eg, the'use of 'ed' 
for 'able', past tense for past participU, jdouble 
negative for emphatic denial, his for its, had 
•would have &c ■ , * 

( }) Use of Italiafiised froms^ e gt Sovran, serenate, 
&c. ' 

' . • 

(4) Loag and, complicated sentences. 

(o)- Use of* sdnoroufS "proper n^mes 

*4— Q. Iqilicate briefly: (1) tbe date of composition, 
(2) the aoTurce or origin ; (3) the form, and (4) the metre of 
L‘ Allegro emJ UPeneeroeo. 

A (i) Both these poems belong the Jirsf penod 
of Ifis life and were composed m 1632 at •Horton, 
and print ecj in 1645 

(2) It is generally supposed that the set of verses 
bearing the title ‘ th<? Authpr’s Abstract of Melan- 
choly,’ prefixed to Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
and the famous song m Fletcher’s ‘ Nice Valour ’ 
furnished Milton w'lth the seed out of which sprang 
II Penseroso "and that, m turn led to TJ Allegro. 
Sylvester Marlow and other Elizabethan poets also 
supplied verbal hints for several passages 

(3) In form, IJ Allegro and II Penseroso are 

lyrics, while L’ Allegro ^also partakes somewhat of the 
Kjharacter ^of a pastoral, • so that it may be called a 
pastoral fyric. • • 
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Lyric Poetry literally means poetry of which the 
verses are sjung in accompaniment with the lyre It is 
essentially an expressioit of the individual emotions of 
the poet's mind — and its chief characterestics are 
elegance, smoothness, and gaiety It is not necessary 
that in structure it should be as regular m all its parts 
as Didactic or Epic. Poetry ; but there must be parts 
which mgke up a whole, and a connection of these 
parts with one another. The transitions, of thought 
may indeed be light and delicate such as are prompted 
by a lively fancy, yet they should be such as to 
preserve the connection of ideas, and show^the author 
to be one who thinks, and no^ (jne who raves It con- 
sists of Odes, which Is a Greek word mean>ing a song or 
hymn (of which the verses used to be sung in accom- 
paniment with the lyre) w’hirh are of 4 kinds (i) 
Sacred, — addressed to God , (2) Heroic, composed in 
pra(se of some Hero, and his exploits, (3) Moral and 
Philosophical, in which the sentiments are inspired by 
virtue, friendship, and humanity ; and (4) Festive and 
Amorous, calculated merely for pleasure and entertain- 
ment 

IJ Allegro and // Peiiseroso belong to the 3rd class 
and form the best specimens of Lyric Poetry in English 
Literature. 

V E Allegro is also, as has been pointed out, in some 
measure a pastoral, which describes i-iiral objects ; 
and recalls to our imagination those gay scenes and 
pleasing views of Nature whiph are the delight of our 
childhood and early youth, and to which in more 
advanced years we fondly look back with pleasure. 

This species of poetry has, in all ages and in alL 
countries, been the delight of many readers and inspired 
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many writers and for this reason*- Nature presents 
amidst rural objects the finest* field for description , and 
nothing appears to flow more spontaneously into poetic 
numbers than rivers, motintairfs, meddows, hills, 
flocks, trees, shepherds void of care, &c. which the 
country alone can contain , and its great charm arises 
from the view which it exhibits of the tranquillity and 
happiness of country life The scene is invarfebly laid 
in the country and the characters must be persons 
wholly engaged in rustic occupations, and must on no 
account deal in abstract reasoning, and still less in the 
points and conceits oj. affected gallantry, but must 
speak the language of plain sense and natural 
feelifigs , ' . . 

(4) Tfe Metre — “The first 'ten lines of each poem 
form a passage of invocation and the verses, though 
uniformly iambic, art! of irregular length Afterw'ards 
Milton adopts and adheres to the simple four^foot 
* rhymed couplet in ivliich the iambic predominates. 
Some of the lines have been pronounced trochaic 
rather than iambic and the following art; quoted as . 
examples. 

“ Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful jollity.” ^ 

But the probable explanation of these verses is, 
that the first foot is formed* of a single syllable, the 
scansion being thus 

” Haste I thee. Nymph, 1 and bring | with thee | 

’ / . / . ’ / / 

Jest I and youth | ful jol I lity.” 

This is a familiar device with Chaucer whom Milton 
has here imitated. . 
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*5. — Q. Wkat ia niaaAt by the title of each poem?. Why 

« Katoa nee theee /lafion wovds in preference to Bnglieh 
cnee ae the title of the two poems ? 

A. ‘ L’ Allegro ’ (Lat. alacer brisk) means 

‘ the cheerful man ’ and ‘ 11 Penseroso’ means ‘ the 
pensive or tl^oughtful man (Lat. Pcnso, to weigh, 
reflect) Mijton uses these Italian words, probably 
because 'they are more expressive of the charac- 
teristics of the two types of men he intended the 
poems to represent than their English equiva- 
lents ‘ Mirth ’ and ‘ Melancholy,* ; which, however, 
he uses in the body of the poems. Thus the idea of 
alacrity or briskness which is literally denoted by the 
title of ‘L’ Allegro’ runs through .the w'hole poem, eg. 
Haste thee Nymph, &c.” 1 25, "Come trip it” 1 , 33 
"In haste her bower she leaves” &c , 1 87, "Out of 
door he flings", 1. 113; and in many other ways 
animation and buoyancy are throughout indicated. 
The W'hole piece, too, is full of sound, as Prof Bell’ 
points out, from the morning song of the lark to the 
whispering winds of evening, — from the merry bells of 
the ‘ upland hamlets ’ to the busy hum of men in 
towered cites. 

Similarly, Penseroso (from*the same root as pensive) 
avoids the association of gloom and ill humours which 
literally belongs to the w’ord Melancholy (see Nofes). 
The ‘ pensive ’ man of Milton is not th^ IS^elancholic 
Cynic, the gloomy pessimist, sick of the wbrld and its 
ways, always brooding over ‘ the ills that flesh is heir 
to ’ — 'but the man of calm, serene reflection^ — with' the 
tranquil, contemplative mind of the Rtsht of Ancient 
Iijdia or the Greek philosopl^er of olij, drawing away 
from the sound and fury of the outside world, and 
finding in Solitude, Peace and Leisure the aias he 
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seeks to nurse his conlemplatiqn. We have therefore 
none of the briskness or alacrity of L’ Allegro, none of 
its swiftness of action and movement, ijs play of 
sounds, its ‘ tripping ’ vivacity m // Penscroso where 
things move more slowly, action being paralysed by 
reflection * ’ 

“It is evident that the respective charActeristics 
of the speakers are by.no means what we call mirthful 
and melancjiohi There is nothing mirthful in our- 
sense of the word m^ wide landscape, there is nothing 
melanqholic in reamng Chaucer. Perhaps Milton 
felt ihaf no^two English words he could think of would 
serve him as titjes and therefore adopted the Italian* 
words by whjcR the poems are known ” — Hales. 

• 

* 6 — Q. Which of the two poems' 'wae composed first, end. 
why? 

A Though II Penscroso comes after II Allegro 
and'would therefore naturally seem to be Jhe later 
composition, yet it was, conceived, if not actually 
composed* first The two poems which suggested 
to Milton the idea or theme of these pieces are 
in praise of Melancholy •Moreover, II Penscroso is 
an exact picture of Milton’s own’ life at Horton which 
was his ideal life, anJ from whicji he was only drawn 
away by the stprm and stress of public events of the 
time U is therefore quite probable and even natural 
that the picture so congenial to him was the first to 
fill his* canvas. — Then, as a‘ natural sequence he dfew 
the opposite 'picture of ‘the man of mirth By a way of 
contrasf — So in all probability. Melancholy was the 
iorerunner of Mirth • Sha was the first to cast her spell 
over MiRon’s fancy^” 
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*7 — ^ " Xt’AHegto and H Panseroao ” are sister poems and 
M> be properly understood, must be read together. Explain 
this remark. 

A, The two p6ems hre companion piecet> — the one 
being the counterpart of, and at the same time a sort 
of complement to the other, the tastes and likings 
depicted m the one being sharply contrasted with those 
of the bth'er So they must be read together to be 
fully 'Understood and appreciated (See Ans to next 
^question ) 

r 

'' *8 — Q. Contrast the two poems. 

A. U Allegro celebrates the charms’ of Mirth, 
II Penseroso those of Melancholy The man of Mirth 
consigns Melancholy to the darkness of Hell and hails 
' heart-easing Mirth ’ with all her jocund crew. 
The man of MeLincholy dismisses ‘ all vain deluding 
joys ’ from his presence bidding th'em go back to the 
idle, brains of fools — and hails melancholy with a^l her 
company The former longs to hear the song of the lark 
and the crowing of the cock and to feast his eyes and 
ears with the bright, che*erful sights and ‘sounds of 
mormng. The latter would fain listen to the nightin- 
gale in the evening and enjpy a qtiiet walk in the moon- 
light, and the pleasures of studying, in the deep solitude 
of midnight, poetry and philosophy and romance. The 
former delights in rural scenes and occupations in 
broad daylight. The latter loves the .darkness and 
seclusion of the night as best suited to his tastes and 
pursuits ; — a bright morning has no charm for him — ^he 
would rather prefer a cloudy and rainy •morning, and 
some shady retreat in the mid-day where to repose in 
sweet slumber. The former likes to take part in 
the brilliant scenes of town life — in the pleasures .o,f 
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the play and music. The latter would like to be 
awakened by sweet music from his mid-daj sleep and 
listen to pealing organs m some Gothic cathedrals — 
and end his day^in some quiet retreat in ^peace and 
happiness fathering wisdom 

• • 

9 — Q (a) What is the chief end or design of the.pcTenis 

(b) What is Sv. Johnson’s .new of it ? * 

* • ■ 

A The chief ejid or design of L’Allegro is lO' 
show^that true Mirth or Oaiety is the child of Nature 
and S.pring — that iheerfjijpess is produced by the early 
freshness of Nature on a bright ifiorning in Spring or 
Summer and it can be best enjoyed in the country , 
and in towns real Mirth is only to be found in the 
gay nuptial festivities, ‘plays of Shakespear,’ Johnson 
or some other master playwright and in Music 

That of^// Peuscroso is that Pcfisivene^s or content^ 
plahon IS the offspring of Purity, Wisdom and soli- 
tude — that Peace, Qihct, apd Leisure are the three 
chief aids — the best nurses of* coutemplation and 
Nature, the master minds of old, and the solemn 
music of the .pealing organ in Gothic cloisters her 

chief delight and inspiration 

. 

(i) Dr. Jolwison, thaji whom a severer* critic of 
Milton there never was is full of admiration for these 
two poems. Says he,* “ The author’s design” is not 
merely to show how. objects derive their colour from 
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the mind by represenung the operation of the same 
things from the ^ay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the same man as differently disposed, but rather 
how, among the successive variety of appearances 
eveiy disposition of mind takes hold on those by which 
it mav be gratified ” 

10 ~Q What is the plain meaning of the genealogy that 
.Vilton invents for Kirth and Melancholy? 

A. See Notes. 

A 

r 

*11 — Q. What two hifferent.types of character does Milton 
•dejiiet| in, these two poems ? 

“ L' Allegro stands for the careless man who goes 
through life taking pleasures as they come avoiding its 
dark places, and never stopping to ask w'hat it all 
means. II Pevseroso, on the other hand is the con- 
templative man in whom the tendency to Yeflect has 
paralysed the pow’er or desire ^o act. For IJ Allegro y 
life means pleasure — *joy in widest commonalty 
spread ’ , joy in nature when ‘she smiles and reflects 
his mood of content , joy in the sights and sounds of 
the fields ; in w'ltnessing the happiness of others ; in 
fellowship with the w'Oi^d , in all amusements that 
gratify thh eye with radiance* of life and colour; in 
harmonies, that like the enchanted cup of Comus bathes 
the soul in bliss. It is life from the sunny side, the 
standpoint of a child. There is no trace of reflection, 
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no consciousness of aught being amiss m the world 
With II Penseroso reflection is^thc* f\rst word and the 
last, every road leads thither The powers he in- 
vokes are Pea^e, Quiet and Leisure H;s ideal day 
knows no kind of action. He finds solace ip Nature 
but only when Nature will minister to his love oi 
meditation He turfts to music of the* solemn 
sombre kincf thaCt stirftulates the mind and \ouchsafes 
a revelation of what Ts beyond the world IIis keenest 
pleasure lies in Ijooks that provide for him the lofty 
matteV of reflcj^tion, illurtiiTie hard yiroblems of Philo- 
sophy and bring him into communion with gre;it think- 
ers The cme is alwayj* reflective — the other, never. 

— Q. Point out the relation of these poems to : (1) Wil 
ton’s life, and (2i contemporary events. * 

A*. Both the poems depict the two different 
phases of Milton’s early life 

(a) Allegro depicts the pleasures of country life 
he enjoyed during the fiv^ yevs of his Horton life. 
There are unmistakeable autobiographu'al references ; 
in 11 70-S0 “where the russet lawns and fallows gray” 
and the “ meadows trim w'lth daisies pied ” are remini- 
scences of the fields of Horten, while the ''rivers wide>' 
and ‘the tower.s*and battltsments’ allude to th^^ Thames 
and Windsor Castle respectively 

II Penseroso\s deciAfi^Xy Milton himself It is a 
picture of the life he was leading at Horton — the.life 
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of self-preparation for his great work. It represents 
indeed an ideal pf cultuie and reflective enjoyment 
of life — but at the same time the ideal was realised 
in Milton's own life. 

(b) LWllegro has been supposed by some to typify 
the gay careless minions of Charles 1 whom the poet 
afterwards condemned more dpectly in Comusand his 
crew, while 11 Pe'nseroso, though,’not exactly represent- 
ing the gloomy puritanic ideal, points to a middle 
course between the two great political parties into 
which the nation was being split up in Milton’s tunes. 

'*13— Q. Show how Coleridge’s definition of poetry— the 
right words in the right places- is conspicnonsly 'tme of 
L*AHegro and il Penteroao. 

A. “They possess the quality of \erbal felicity 
which imprints fine poetry irresistibly on the* memory — 
the w'ords flow into a harmonious unity that nothing 
can dissever And this is shown by the fact that so 
much of the language of the poems has passed into the 
current y of everyde^' speech.’’ . 

*14 — Q What is Milton’s attitude towards ITatnre as 
shown in these poems ? 

' A These two poeifis are the earliest examples 
in English literature of the^poetry of’ genuine natural 
description They show the poet's deep love of nature, 
which, how’exer, is not with him as with Wordsworth, 
his ‘all in all ’ He is essentially a man of books and 
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sees nature with the eye of a scholar rather than of a 
scientific naturalist nor eve« of close* observer. 
We have therefore instances of untruthfulness to 
nature here and there But this is harflly a fault 
with a poet like Millon with whom poetic trftth* is all 
in alj (See notes) ^ , * 

— Q SpeaJdjig of ]j’ Allegro and II PeuseroBO, Macaulay y 
aays— “These poems differ &om others, as attiw of roses differs 
from ordiMry rose-water* th^ close packed essence from the 
thin-dU'O'ted mixtnre. They are, indeed, not so much poems 
as collections of hin^s, from each of which the reader is to 
make out a poeqi ‘for hims^ Every epithet is a text for a 
stansa ” Exph^n and illustrate tiiese remarks 

A Macaulay mean* that these two poems are far 
more terse and compact than any other descriptive 
poem in the English language A description w'hfth 
■would* occupy a whole stanza in an ordinary poiwn, has 
been compressed by Milton into a single epithet in 
L’Alli’gio and // Pcnscroso I* is for this reason that 
Macaulay conip.in's these iwo poems to attar of 
roses, while likening the ordinary descriptive poems 
in the English language to ordinary rose-water. It 
is said that 150 ounces of rose leaves are required to 
prepare one ounce of "attar of rosc'i" , but no 
analysis will give any idea of ‘the immense tiches of 
description witli which these two poems are crowded. 
There is hardly an .ispect of external nature, beautiful 
or sublime, terrible or smiling, which is not expiessed 
in them , sometimes as is ever the case in poetry of the 
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highest order, in an incredibly condensed form. There 
are many' examples of a whole picture exhibited in a 
single word, stamped with one accurate expression, by 
a single 'stroke Shaw says . — The Allegro and Pen- 
seroFo have been justly called not so much poems as 
stcAesof imagery from which might be drawn materials 
for volumes of picturesque, description. Like all 
Milton’s works,' admirable as they are in themselves, 
they are a thousand times more valuable for their 
peculiarly suggestive character — Piling the mind, by 
allusion to other • images, natural a\id artificial^ with 
impressions of tenderness or grandeur ” 

As an illustration of the above criticism, the follow- 
ipg well-know’n lines from 11 Penseroso may be cited. 
{Macaulay calls them “the exquisite lines on ecclesias- 
tical architecture and music ’’) 

■ 

But let mv due feet never fail 
To nalk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the hi^h-embowed roof, 

With aniic pillars massy proof, 

And storied window s richly dij^ht, 

Castmij a dim religious light 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below^ 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasfe§, 

And bring all Heaven before Mine eyes. — IL I55ci66 



University (Snestions 

ON 

m • 

L’AUegro and II Fenseroso, 

(Ftom different Calendars ) 


‘‘i. What i-:?* the exact meaning of Ihc terms Z VI and 
llFemeiow? • 

2 . Is Milton quite accurSte in his use of the teims ^ 

3 Froni what lr|nguage are the \v Olds boiro\\e(l ^ * 

4. • At what ifcriod of his hie did ^Nlilfcon write the poems ? 

5 Compare the different moods lepiesented in the poems. 

6. Show how the cR’cumstances of the one are in studied 
antithesis to those of tl:^ other. 

• 7, What light does 11 Pen^e/oso throw on Mdton’s aim ii^ife ^ 

S Mdton IS said to be in moie perfect s}mpalh\ jMth one of 
these poems- Which is it ^ Illustrate youi answci 

9, Show how the piefeicncc Mdton declaies in these poems 
toha\efoi a life ; of contemplation aflerted liis hlerar) and poli- 
tical careei • ^ 

10, Which of the Iw^o poems was writlen fiist ^ 

11 What IS the metre of AIlegiodMitX ff Penseio^n? 

1 2 Ana 1 yse»the %vo poems and mark out the distinction there 
is between them in style, sentiment and simde 

13 ;‘The influence of thesA two poems of Milton on lAter 
poetry is very remarkable Explain this statement amd illustrate 

your answer by references to otner poets you may have read 

• 

14. Show by an ana1>;3is that the poems aie exactijr parallel 
in structure. * j 

15 Give a running story of / 1 ! Allegro ’ and of ‘ II Ptnsei oso*^ 
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,6. Explain:- . debonair " 1 . a4. L’AU 

(fl) “ ^ buxom ■ K 

a\ ‘•The mountain ^ 1, gy, 

(4 AndWfWy 1. 8o, „ 

(d) The Cynosure 1_ 101.106 „ 

(t) Wi* stories atream ‘ 1 - *»9-t30». 

(}) Suchsighte 

17. 'Sceii 

“‘Johew morrou CD -4 < » cr'An\ 

• Tivera wide ” (U- ^9-7^ ^ > 

18. ‘‘.Straight mme eye ...j.nwr 8 rw ^ 

6 ive a ptOK version Of the lines. ^ 

* (LAU. ljs-*34:)* UM«n’’n i« 

U AM I W '^•V metaphor of 

. • does MHton allHde vaL^Uegro 

an-. Explain .— (i. 8. * 

■•••^ V‘S. 

,0 n. ^ il, Jft*. „) 
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'GIvtt eii^taiaatofy notes 

Buxom 1. 34, blithe 1. 34, •debonetr 1. 34, ^^osure 1. 90, 
rebeck fl. 4i4> i)UQfcet>l. los, ,p9mp 'h ■'(»7i bested I. 3, 
demure* 1...J3, '!IMar’stlanthoni • ! f 104, lubber land 1 ito, 
antique pegeaoir}' 1. 1.38, Lydian sirs 1. 1318, tdhlrkest grain 1. 33, 
ciwl suited 1, 133, dewy-feathered 1 146, dight 1 159, 

studious eloisters pale * I i''35, high eihbowSd roof 1. 155, 
massy proof n. 155, Goigeous 'mgedy-I. 97; Busking 
Stage 1 loa. Fantastic toe 1 34, Learned soAc<l 133, 
Fancy s child 1 yj, StaiiTd Etjhipp queen 1,-19, The Cherub 
Contemphltion 1 m. Out-watch the ‘Bear 1. 8(7, Thncegreat 
* Hermes 1. 88, me tale of/Troy -divine 1. 106, Mpoumental 
*oak 1. 135. • 

3^. Explain : — | , ^ 

•(a) ToMieft nefghboaring*eyes.'(li 77^-800 L’All.l 

(b) Sqmetime let ... ‘‘kage (11 99-103 Il.P.) 

30. What refeiences ar» there in ' L’ Allegro and B Penseroso 
to Shakespeare ? , 

,31. What grammatuni . peculiarities . do yomflnd m 'Mi|ton'4 
writings ? Comment, on his use 'of the possessive case of U ; and 
illustrate with quotations frbM yoht tekt. • 

Ans. — (S|e notes II P. U, 138.) 

33. Explain ; — ‘Milton’s MTtlKdogy is more Greek than Christian.’ 

33. Show from a conndqration .pf , -the spirit pf L’AlUgro and 
IlPtHstroso in what respects Milton was dt variance with the religious 
^rty to which he beloABied ; as^iaiiistrate yout answetby quo^ 
:tons from both poems. _ * 

34 Quote p^ssaj^eatrom jronr-texlii^onjjBg l^t- 'Milton was not 
u ardent student of Nature. 

35. Show how a'study of the two poems would impress on 
reader the idea tiwit‘MHtoi» hWi a ^fMat tut* Am; i^ic. * 

36. Compare ^>th thtt of 

E*en8eroso ? • / ■ ’ * \ 

37 £]^dn-'<lllillo«|^si'4il»>isrn'tlmBnEin-te *. 

3S.’!#hjr did the poet ^ 
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39, Explain fully with lefcrenre to the context and annotate 
where necessary . — , , 

(a) When m one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadow’y flail both threshed the corn 
That ten day-laboureis could not e^d , 

( 4 ) * Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer days by haunted slieam. 

(c) ' Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hiddpn soul of haimony * ^ 

(d) And cvciy shepherd tells hi 4 tale 
Undei the hawthorn iff the dale 

(e) With store of ladies, whose brij;lyL eyes * 

Rain influerjce, and ]U(fg6 the prize ^ 

Of wit or ai ms. 

1 (f) Then to the well-tiod stoe anon 
If Jonson’s learned sock oe on. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fanc5’s child 
Waible his native wood notes wild. 

(g)^^ Whcie glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom , 

(A) And let some strange mysteiious dream * 

Wa\e at his wings in airy stieam 
Ot lively poUiaituie displayed. 

Softly on m}; ey^elid’s laid , 

I Xi) But let my due fegt never 4 ail 
/ To walk thestudious cloister's pale 
t And love the high einbow' d rOof, 

With anuc pillars massy proof, . * 

.40 Annotate upon, and expfeiin the allusion in, 'the following. — 

(ff'l ^ She w'as pinch d and jjaird, she sai(l, 

And he by fnar’s lanthorn led. 

Tells how the drudging goblin sw’Cat, * 

To eain his cream-b<iW'l tiuly set, 

Such strains as would Bave won the ear • - 
* ^ Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half rexttined Eurydice. 
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• 

U) And theieforc to our weakei view 

O’eilaicl with black, staid Wisdom’s hue , 

Black, but such as m estAm * 

, , Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem. 

Or that stairM Kthiop queen that strove 

To set liei beauty's praise above 

The Sea Nymphs, and then pow rs offen 

(//) Oi let my lamp at midnight hoiii 
Be seen iii some-high lonely tower, 

\yhere 1 ma} oft out-watch the Bear 
With tlliice-gfeat Hermes, or unsplicie 
The spirit of ^lato, to unfold 
• « What woilds, 01^ tvJtai vast legions hold 
• The immortal mind, that l^ath foisook 

, Hci mansfen in fleshly nook 

• • ^ 

(e) ()i call him up that left hall told 

Th8 stoiy of Cambiisean bold, 

OS Camball, and mi Algarsife 
. And who had Canace to wife 
^ That own’d the viituous ring and glas^, 

And of the vAondrous horse of biass. 

On which the 7 ’artar King did ride , 

41 Compaie naluial descuption as in the L'Allegto and 
Pensetoso with, naluial descnption fiom the point of view of 
Cow’per^oi W 01 dsworlh 

42. What ih the exact ijieanmg of the teims L Allegro and 
II Pemeroso ? Hoes JMilton use th?m lightly ? In these tw'O 
poems Milton declaies his preterence for a life of contemplation ; 
shew how the pieference affeclfd hib literary gnd political career. 

43. What IS the exact meaning of the terms Lyrii Poetry 
and Elegiac Poetry Show how these two classes of poetry 
resemble each other and^how they differ 

44 “ IVJiIton s attitude low aids nafpre is not that of a scientific* 

naturalist nor even that of a close^observer. *’ • 

Discuss this criticism, and show by references to IJ Allegro 
and n Pemcfoso what was Milton's attitude towards nature. 

45. Illustiate by quotations * from the poem Dr Jobnson'iA 
remark that feven in L Allegr^ahe found “ some melanc)ioly itf 
his mirth ” • * » 
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46. Account for Milton’s habitual etnployment in] hts poems 
of the hctioffs of pagan mythelogy. 

47 Quote lines fnwn L’ Allegro or II -Penstroso (liustratit^ 
the.following^ — 

(«) The green leaves quiver in the cooling 'wind 

<> ^ And make a chequered shaddsv on -the 

^ ground — Titus Anironwus 

(b^ Against the eastern gate of Paradise. 

Levelled his evemng xvj%-*Paradtst lost^ • 

* ^ Bk IV. 

(f) Then our fancy of itsfelf b^rdhvmg • • 

Dost make us marble wffh lOo much concerning. — 
4Vfilton's‘i!!!]^t/ti^^ in’SheAtespeare, ' 

48. What IS meaqt by**^ Patltehc I^alracy«'‘? Qoute instances 
fiom L‘ Allegro or II Penstroso * 

Ans — See 11 P. 1. 8 &c. • 

49 What IS meant by Hyiikllage ^ Quote instances from 

I.' Allegro or II Penseroso. • 

As, — See L’ Allegro 1. *8 , H Pens. 1 ‘ 107, isr, Ac. f, 

50 Compare h'AlUg'o vaA II Penstroso, with reference' tfl 
the chevful or grave effects produced by sound upon the header. 

51. At what period of his life'did Milton write the poems bearing 
the titles of V Allegro and II Penstroso 1 What is the'meaning-tx 
these words, and from what language are they borrowOd ? . . ' 

' 5a Give the derivation ai^ ofiginal meaning of the wnlhls fr 9 ^c, 
buxom, blithe, liebonair, demure, evnosure, rebeck pomp, timt, UsHA, 
Jtiitket}*iiid explain what is meant by the - phrases '^tumihe 
‘antique pageantry,’ ^darkest' grain,* ‘Lydian aifs,' C{vil-wii(ed,’ 
‘ rain influeace. , 

'^5* What do you understand by ’Miltoii'S tatinkmt ‘Quota 
instances from L’ Allegro or 11 jPenseroso ^ . 

* ‘ ^4. In adiat ' peculiar ^ense does 'Milton asd'tHie followfag 
words;— tale, uncouth cohs^nt^ fond, sequre, <malln, •■ p lo i i lp ’, 
mfluence, shapes; commercii^, cunning, viitiious, trittmpb, • . 

55. Expliibi iJwS alfosibns in the.foUowlng passage h-*. v s.. ; > 
If JOBsap’e leaded lock be on. . ' . • . * ' 

b> Tmuaiarted S!aucq> qheen who / ' , , .J‘- 

#*’ To set her beauty’s praise ibove 
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56. Write the following in your own word% : — 

Straight mine eye ... .rivers ivide iJO Allegto, 60-76,) 

Scan the lines. 

57. Explain . \ • 

a. The gay motes that people the sun-beams 

b Looks commercing w'lth the skies 

58. Explain fully — • • 

a. Sometime 1 ^ gorgeous Tragedy . buskined ^ 

stage Penseraso, 97-102).* 

3 , With stories toKl..,.,.diily set CP* Allegro, loa-S J 

59. Explain: 

a The moentain Iti^mph, sweet Liberl}' 

b. Storied window^ richly dight 
• .Casting a dim religious light 

60. * “ Oi swieetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child 

• Warble his natwe*wood fiotes \vild ” 

Write 3 , criticaUribte • 

61. Meaning of deivy-feathered in the line — 

“ £^tice the dewy^eathered sleep,” 

62 Write explanatoy' notes on 

“ But first and chiefest with thee bring 
* Him that soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne ” 

63 What IS the allusion in the lines — 

“ ^nd stoned windo^vs richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light ” 

MeSning of dtgbl? It occurs in a line in X Allegro 
64, Subject.for an essay* — • 

These pleasures, Melancholy, ^ve 
And I with thee wiU choose to live.” 


N. B. — The ansaversfto all these Questions will be found in our 
reduction, Foot n&tc^and “ Model Answ'ers.” 







